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Preface. 


TuIs series of seven lectures forms an iutebneminte volume 
between ‘‘ The Trials of Jesus’’ and “The Seven Last Words.” 
The first of the series is ‘‘'The Passion of Jesus,’ which contains 
the narrative of the events of Maundy Thursday evening. The 
last volume to complete the set on the Passion will be on the 


Entombment and the Resurrection. 
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The Scourgiag. 


S. MATTHEW XXVII. 26. 


“When he had scourged Fesus, he delivered Him to be crucified.” 


Our Blessed Lord was condemned to death. Pilate had 
made a feeble effort to escape the responsibility for His 
death, he had tried to pass it on to Herod, and, after 
that, to induce the Jews to allow him to release Jesus 
to them as it was his custom at the feast to release a 
prisoner. But his efforts had failed. Herod sent Christ 
back to him, and the Jews with one voice had cried out 
for Barabbas instead of Christ. 

“ Pilate, willing to release Jesus, spake again to them. 
But they cried, saying, Crucify Him, crucify Him. And 
he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath 
He done? I have found no cause of death in Him: I 
will therefore chastise Him, and let Him go. And they 
were instant with loud voices, requiring that He might 
be crucified. And the voices of them and of the chief 

A 
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priests prevailed.” So says S. Luke, and then we learn 
from S. Matthew what followed immediately. ‘‘ When 
he had scourged Jesus, he delivered Him to be crucified.” 

He had proposed to “chastise and release,” but, 
frightened by the clamour of the people, or eager to gain 
popular applause at the price of doing a cruel injustice, he 
chastises and finally gives up to death Him Whom he had 
himself proclaimed to be blameless and undeserving of 
punishment. ‘The miserable governor is an example to 
us of a man of infirm principle who seeks to tide over a 
difficulty by temporising. He proposed to inflict igno- 
minious sufferings on our Blessed Lord, grievous in 
themselves, but yet short of death ; hoping in this way 
to appease the multitude, and by moving their fickle 
humour by the sight of blood, to induce them to remit 
the punishment they had just cried out to have executed 
on Christ. Pilate had no strength of character, no moral 
rectitude and fortitude. He could not do a right thing 
unless he were backed up by the people. He must have 
the popular voice with him, to do justice or to commit an 
injustice. A terrible instance is Pilate to us of what comes 
of seeking a principle of action, direction, outside of our 
own selves, of being swayed by popular opinion. Pilate 


knew too well what were the Jewish expectations of a 
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Messiah to suppose for an instant that the High Priests 
had delivered Jesus over because He sought to rescue 
His nation from a foreign domination. He appears never 
to have been deceived for a moment, as to the malignant 
motives of those who sought the death of Christ ; but 
he had not the moral courage to stand out against the 
popular voice. God ordered in Exodus, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not raise a false report: put not thine hand with the 
wicked to be an unrighteous witness. ‘Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil; neither shalt thou speak 
in a cause . ... to wrest judgment.” (Exod. xxiii. 1, 2.) 
The Jews had broken the first of these commands. They 
had given false witness, and Pilate breaks the next. He 
follows the multitude to commit unrighteousness, and 
pronounces wrong judgment from his magisterial seat. 


“TI will chastise Him,” he said. The word used 


(radar) is-contemptuousy—it- means, to correct as a 


naughty child, or as a slave, to scare him against again 
committing the same offence. By Roman usage, when a 
slave was about to be set free, his master led him before 
the Preetor, and the latter then slightly beat the slave on 
the back with a rod (virgu/ta), as a reminder to him of 
the slavery in which he had been, and from which he was 


about to be set free. And now—see—the Jewish people 


eae 
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lead Jesus bound as a slave before the Roman Governor, 
and Pilate ignorantly deals with Him according to the law 


for the-manumission. of slaves, he beats Him—but Jesus 


does not pass at once from his court to freedom. He 
must first traverse the dark valley of death, and go to 
His death through the Way of Sorrows. 

There were various kinds of scourges employed among 
the Romans ; there was the stick (/uséis), the rod (wvirga), 
the whip (/orum), which was of leather-platted thongs, 
and into the plats were woven iron spikes (scorpio) or 
knuckle bones of animals. When Rehoboam said to the 
deputation, “‘ My father chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions,” he contrasted the sim- 
ple scourge of leather thongs with that which was made 
more terrible with the nails and spikes, and which was 
called the scorpion, and was in use among the Jews as 
well as among the Romans. 

‘The lictors who stood about the Preetor bore axes tied 
in bundles of rods. The rods were for beating, the axes 
for decapitating ; but they only used the rods for persons 
of distinction and quality; a Pretor such as Pilate had 
six of such officers by him. We may be quite sure that 


they did not proceed to unbind their bundles of rods to 


scourge Jesus with them, that would be rendering Him 
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too much respect: He would, not be beaten with the ‘ 
lictors’ rods, but©be scourged with the thonged whip 
armed either with scorpions or knucklebones, the instru- 
ment of chastisement for slaves and common criminals. 

Before Christ was scourged, He was stripped of His 
raiment before-the-people, His hands being bound and at- 
tached toa pillar. We have descriptions from old heathen 
writers of the manner in which such a scourging was 
performed. In Rome, says Aulus Gellius, ‘In the Forum 
was a post by itself, and to this the most illustrious man 
was brought, his clothes stripped off, and he was beaten 
with rods” (x. 3). There is a profane Life of Christ of 
uncertain date written in Hebrew, circulating anciently 
among the Jews, that embodies their traditions about 
Christ, and in it it is said that “The elders of Jerusalem 
took Jesus and bound Him to a marble pillar in the city, 
and scourged Him there with whips, crying out, Where 
now are the wondrous works that Thou hast done?” 

In the Jewish laws (Maccoth c. iii. 12) it is ordered 
that behind the man to be scourged shall stand a stone, 
upon which the ‘exectitioner shall take his place, so as 
to be well raised, that thereby the blows he deals may 
fall with greater effect. 

“Of the Jews,” said S. Paul, “five times received I 
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forty stripes save one,” that is, he received on each of the 
occasions thirty-nine blows. It is probable that before 
Herod’s palace, where Pilate held his court, was a low 
pillar, and the prescribed square block on which the 
executioner was to stand, whilst the person to be scourged 
was fastened to the low pillar ina bowed position, the 
ropes knotted about his wrists being passed through a 
ring strongly soldered into the stone pillar. Thus the 
scourger stood above the man he beat, and struck down- 
wards at his bent back. The tradition that the scourging 
of Jesus took place somehow thus, that He was attached 
to a pillar when beaten, is very old. ‘As I have shown, 
the Jews have it aswell as the Church ; and it is men- 
tioned by S. Jerome (Ep. ad ‘Eustochium) at the close of 
the fourth century. It is probable, because such was the 
Jewish usage, and as the pillar was in all probability in 
the midst of the great open place before the hall of judg- 
ment, Pilate would be likely to have it used. It occupied 
the place there that the post for the same purpose occupied 
in the Forum at Rome.* 

The Smyrna Christians, in a letter describing their 
sufferings in the persecution in the year 167, when S. 


*Criminals were commonly attached to pillars to be scourged in 
Homer's time, Odyss. xxii. 193. See also Dionys. Laert, viii. 21. 
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Polycarp, their bishop, the disciple of S. John, suffered, 
say that they were scourged with the whips loaded with 
knucklebones, which so tore their backs and _ sides, 
that the arteries, and muscles, and nerves were laid 
bare, and that in some cases even the bowels were 
exposed. 

According to Roman usage, the head of the person 
scourged was covered, and four men were delegated to 
use the scourge, two striking one after another, as when 
thrashing with flails, and then being relieved by the other 
two as their arms failed, or they sickened at the sight of 
the blood and mangled flesh. 

After the taking of Jerusalem, one of the chief Jews, 
-Simon~Giora, was taken in triumph to Rome, with a 
rope round his neck, and was scourged in the Forum, and 
then executed. , 

Among the heathen the scourge was used sacrificially. 
In Arcadia and Sparta, boys were annually scourged 
before the altars of the goddess of the moon, and the 
priests of Bellona, in Rome, lashed themselves till their 
blood flowed, just as the priests of Baal cut themselves 
with knives. The blood which was shed at the altars, 
through the scourge, was, however, a mitigation of old 


horrible sacrifices of human victims. Indeed, we know 


| 


} 
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that at Sparta Lykurgos abolished human sacrifices, and 
ordered the scourging of boys instead. * 

Now we see Christ suffer both the scourge and the 

death on the Cross, to show that He would bear not-only 
~the—mitigated;=but the complete sentence passed on 
victims. 

It was said that Jupiter was wroth because by Antonius 
Maximus a slave had been beaten and crucified, and now 
Christ the innocent is condemned to the scourge and the 
Cross. Pilate still hoped that the people would feel a 
twinge of pity and compunction, that they would accept the 
scourging in place of the sacrifice of life, as his gods had 
permitted the mitigation of the offering at their altars. 
He knew how it was in the amphitheatre at Rome. 
There, sometimes, gusts of generosity and humanity swept 
through the vast concourse assembled to see the torture 
and death of a criminal or a gladiator. There, on plat- 
forms, men condemned to death were scourged, and their 
flesh torn off, and after that they were cast over into the 
arena to be devoured by wild beasts, but sometimes by a 
freak of compassion the crowd roared out that the victim 
was to be spared ; he was unbound from the stake after 
the first blows had been delivered, and, instead of being 


* Cicero, Tusc. queest. i. 14. 
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flung to the panthers and lions, he was let go free. It 
was not often so, but it was so sometimes. And now as 
Pilate sat in the white marble vestibule, with its sweep of 
pillars enclosing a semicircle, and saw the mob swaying 
about, and heard it shouting, he thought how, only a 
few days before, this people had been running after 
Christ, waving palm branches, and singing ‘“ Hosanna” 
in His honour. Might they not turn in their opinion 
once more, and revert to a better mind? But he was 
mistaken. The Jews were set upon the death of Christ. 
The sight of blood, instead of softening, infuriated them. 
They gave no sign for reprieve or discharge, they roared 
the more fiercely for His execution. 

So were fulfilled the words of the prophet, “ We did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed. He was 
oppressed, and He was afflicted, yet He opened not His 
mouth: He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not 
His mouth.” (Isaiah liii. 4, 5, 7.) 

Our Lord suffered in the flesh to expiate our sins of 


the flesh. We are disposed to cherish and indulge our 
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bodies, we shrink from pain and discomfort in it. We 
clothe ourselves in warm garments and gay apparel, we 
pamper and adorn that poor flesh which is to become the 
prey of worms, and care far more for it than for our souls. 
But Jesus allows His flesh to be bared, He bends His 
back, and suffers the scourge to descend and rend it ; 
skin is torn, flesh cut through, and muscles exposed. He 
bears all without a murmur, as a lamb before its shearers 
He is dumb. The shearers cut off only the wool, they 
do not hurt the lamb, but these shearers cut the sensitive 
flesh of the God-Man, and He rebukes them not, utters 
no cry of pain. 

He shows us how the flesh is to be mastered by the 
spirit, how we are to strive to obtain such a dominion 
over our bodies that we can bear pain without outcry and 
anger. God Himself sends us pain sometimes, and we 
are disposed to be restive under it, to murmur, and to re- 
proach Him. Let us look to Jesus, scourged at the pillar, 
and see how He endured patiently. Sometimes when 
hurt by others we are filled with anger and desire of 
revenge. Let us look to Jesus, and see how He answers 
not a word, utters no reproach, breaks forth with no ex- 
pressions of anger. 


Let us learn to keep the body under, and bring it into 
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subjection ; ease, luxury, self-indulgence, have a deadening 
effect on the soul, and this is an age of self-indulgence. 

We are always intent on heaping to ourselves com- 
forts, we have no idea of ‘‘ enduring hardness,” we must 
have softer, deeper carpets for our feet, garments that fit 
us most perfectly and becomingly, easy chairs, soft springy 
beds, more warmth, better food, purple, fine linen, 
sumptuous fare every day. Our rooms must be artistic, 
the decorations and colours zsthetic ; the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the touch must all be gratified, and we seek to live 
for the pleasures of the sense, and think it a sort of duty 
to have the senses tickled or soothed. How strangely does 
the figure of Jesus, bowed at the pillar, with His back 
exposed, and the soldiers lashing at Him with their whips 
loaded with knucklebones, contrast with this modern 
foppishness and effeminacy! What a lesson He teaches of 
the control of the senses, of the conquest of the flesh! I 
would not say that it is wrong to cultivate art and to love 
that which is beautiful, but it is wrong to be so given up 
to it as to allow the love of the ease and beauty and grace- 
fulness in modern life to take the fibre out of our souls, 
and reduce us to moral limpness. We must endure 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, we must strive 


to be above the comforts and adornments of modern life, 
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and make of them the accident and not the substance of 
our existence. 

** By His stripes we are healed.” 

He expiated by His blood our many transgressions. 
' His blood not only cleanses us from all sin, but strengthens 
us to our proper work. If we contemplate His back, 
smitten and bleeding, we are ashamed of our own softness. 
If we consider Him scourged for our transgressions, we 
are healed of our inclination to pamper the flesh. Let 
us deny ourselves and take up our cross—deny ourselves 
some of the conveniences and comforts and luxuries of 
life—teach ourselves, by self-denial, how to obtain a 
mastery over our carnal appetites. 

That very weakness, bred of self-indulgence, was the 
cause of Pilate’s grievous fall. He had his plain duty set 
him, to administer justice, to execute the law. He knew 
his duty well enough, but he was a luxurious, sensual 
man, and this indulgence in pleasure had so corroded 
his moral nerve that he was ready to do anything to save 
himself annoyance, to relieve him of trouble. 

Christ, he knew and confessed, was guiltless. Christ 
he was, therefore, bound by the most sacred obligations 
to release ; but, rather than incur the popular displeasure, 


rather than have any further worry with the case, he gave 
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up the guiltless to death, he committed a judicial murder. 

More sins are committed through feebleness than 
through deliberate wickedness. The chief priests were 
deliberate in their purpose of compassing the death of 
Christ ; Pilate was not—he did not want His death—he 
tried to release Him; but he was as guilty of the murder 
of the Just One as the chief priests, through his infirmity 
of purpose, and that infirmity of purpose is the outcome 
of self-indulgence. ‘The spirit in him was willing, but the 
willingness was so smothered by the flesh that it had lost 
all vigour and energy. 

Let us seek of God such strength of purpose as may 
enable us not only to think, but also to do what is right ; 
and, to have such strength, we must learn to keep under 


the body and bring it into subjection to the spirit. 





It. 


The Crown of Thorns. 


S. MATTHEW xxvil. 27, 28, 29. 

“Then the soldiers of the governor took Fesus into the Common Hall, 
and gathered unto Him the whole band of soldiers, and they stripped 
Him, and put on Him a scarlet robe. And when they had platted a 
crown of thorns, they put it upon Hts head, and a reed in His right 
hand: and they bowed the knee before Him, and mocked Him, saying, 
Hail, King of the Fews !” 

Jesus had been scourged outside the new palace of 
Herod, which was occupied by Pilate. As soon as the 
scourging was over, His own clothes were flung over His 
bleeding back, and He was taken by the soldiers into the 
Common Hall, that is, the guard room of the cohort, 
(orsipa). A Roman legion was composed of ten cohorts, 
each cohort consisted of three maniples, and each maniple 
was composed of about two hundred men. Before the 
Preetorium a whole maniple kept guard. The’ Cammon 
Hall must have been a large one. All the soldiers of the 
guard not on duty were now called together, and filled 
the room. Five to six hundred formed the cohort, but it 


is not to be supposed that all were then off duty. 
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/ We have seen Christ outside in this great open space 
before this palace blasphemed, mocked, and howled at 
by the Jews. We have seen Him mocked and arrayed in 

" what-was probably.a robe from_the theatrical.properties-in 

q Herod’s lower palace, and now we shall see Him mocked 

"and arrayed in royal robes by the soldiers of Pilate. All 
united in insulting the Lord of Glory—the priests and 
their servants, and the Temple watch, the common 
people, the soldiers of King Herod, and now the Roman 
soldiers. 

Everywhere and always it will be so. Christ will ever 
be set at naught, not only by those in authority, but also 
by the rabble. Scorn will be the most potent of the 
weapons of persecution used against Christ and His 
Church. Of this He warned us, ‘“ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you, falsely, for My sake.” The 
servant is not greater than his Lord. If men persecuted 
thus Christ with derision and sarcasm, they will in like 
manner persecute His chosen ones. He came to blunt 
the power of every temptation. And as He suffered the 
persecution which martyrs the body, so He also suffered 
now that persecution which is the hardest to bear, ridicule. 


He was not only made the aim at which they smote with 


ipod 


ry 
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their hands and scourges, but also the butt of their jokes 
and sneers. 

Thorns and briars were the curse of the earth, sent 
because of man’s disobedience, and after his expulsion 
from Paradise. There is, therefore, a symbolical pro- 
priety in Christ assuming a crown of thorns. He who 
had come to undo the fault of Adam, to take away its 
consequences, takes to His head the symbol of the evil 
brought on the earth, and bears it on His temples. When 
Abraham was about to offer his son on Mount Moriah, an 
angel stayed his hand, and told him to immolate in his 
place a ram, caught in a thorn thicket by his horns. 
And now God sends His Son to die on Calvary, and He 
is caught about the head by a wisp of thorns, He Who is 
the true Lamb of God. 

God appeared to Moses in a thornbush in the Wilder- 
ness, as a fire that blazed but did not consume the bush, 
a type of His presence in the midst of a perverse and 
gainsaying people. And now Jesus, the Son of God, is 
girded with thorns, He Who is the Light of the World, 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

God of old likened the law which He gave to Israel 


to a thorn hedge enclosing His people. Christ has come 
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to take away the law of ordinances which tore and tortured 
the Jewish people, and He takes its symbol, the thorny 
circle, and is crowned with it. 

It is remarkable that among the ancients it was usual 
to crown a victim who was offered in sacrifice to the gods. 
So when Paul and Barnabas came to Lystra, and healed 
an impotent man, the priest of Jupiter brought forth 
“oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would have done 
sacrifice with the people.” That is to say, he brought 
forth oxen with garlands, or crowns of flowers about 
their heads. 

When, in the reign of Caligula, a man had taken 
a vow to offer himself in sacrifice to the gods, his head 
was wreathed with a floral crown and he was led to the 
top of a rock, whence he threw himself down.* 

But the thorn has the symbolic meaning of sin, anda | 
dry thorn was regarded as the figure of a sinner. According | 
to Jewish commentators there are twenty different names 
of thorns used in Scripture, and all these represent the 
different transgressions of Israel. ‘Son of Man,” we read 
in Ezekiel, “I send thee to the children of Israel, to 
a rebellious nation that hath rebelled against Me. Son 
of Man, be not afraid of them, neither be afraid of 


*Sueton. Caligula, 27; See also Pliny H.N. xvi. 4. 
B 
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their words, though briers and thorns be with thee.” 
(Ezek. ii. 3, 6.) These words were addressed to Ezekiel, 
but how much truer and fuller is their signification as 
applied to Christ! 

The Evangelist calls the crown laid on the head of 
Jesus, a crown of akanthus, or thorn, without designating 
specially the sort of thorn. To the North of Jerusalem 
lay a valley of thorns (Akanthenaulon). The thorn is 
called by the Arabs nebk, and grows in abundance round 
Jerusalem. It has long sharp spikes, and the branches 
are flexible, and not stiff like those of the European thorn, 
so that they could with ease be twined together to form 
a wreath for the Saviour’s head. It bears black berries. 
The leaves have some likeness to those of ivy, and the 
Roman soldiers probably selected it in ridicule of the 
claim of Christ to be King, because the Roman Emperors 
in their triumphs wore ivy crowns. A thorn is symbolical 
not of sin only, but of mockery. As the thorn enters 
into the flesh and works itself deeper in, and rankles 
there, causing intolerable pain, and can only with the 
greatest difficulty be extracted when it has lain long and 
worked its way deep, so is it with the stabbing word of 
sarcasm, it pierces deep into the heart, and festers there. 


Not only did the soldiers crown Jesus with thorns, but 
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they put a reed in His right hand as sceptre, and about 
His raw and bleeding shoulders threw a purple or scarlet 
mantle. Then they bowed the knee to Him, and said, 
“ Hail, King of the Jews!” The reed was, no doubt, the 
paper-reed, growing in the valley beneath, near the pool 
of Siloam ; the soldiers did not descend the hill to fetch 
it, that would have taken too long a time, but they used 
the reed that was already there, in the guard room. The 
papyrus reeds were used for several purposes, as walking 
sticks and as measuring rods, and were greatly valued as 
fishing rods. ‘The measuring reed which is mentioned in 
Ezekiel, wherewith the dimensions of the Temple of God 
were taken, would be sucha papyrus rush. It is else- 
where spoken of as a staff. Egypt is likened to one, but 
to a bent or bruised one which yields under the weight 
and pressure of him who leans on it. ‘The inhabitants 
of Egypt have been a staff of reed to the house of Israel. 
When they took hold of thee, thou didst break.” (Ezek. 
xxix 6, 7.) 

The point of the satire in placing the reed in Christ’s 
hand was this. The sceptre signified royal power, and 
the reed was hollow, to show that Christ’s profession of 
sovereignty was a mere outside profession without the 


substance of power within; and just as a blow from a 
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reed would not hurt, but would break the reed, so would 
Christ’s power, when exercised, show its weakness. 

They put about His shoulders a purple or scarlet 
mantle, a mantle, that is, dyed with the Tyrian stain, 
which was used for kings, but which was also the colour 
of the cloak (sagum) of the soldiers. The mantle (ch/amys) 
put on Christ was a circular piece of woollen cloth, with 
a slit down it, worn like the South American poncho. It 
was thrown over the head and fell loosely about the 
shoulders. In the field, and when not wanted as a 
covering, this cloak, was worn by the Roman soldiers 
fastened by a buckle at the right shoulder, and cast 
over the shoulder it acted as an epaulette protecting it 
from a sword cut. When unfolded, it covered the whole 
of the body, but left the right arm free. It was, in fact, 
like a great cloak such as was worn some thirty years ago, 
with this difference, that the opening instead of being 
down the front, was down the right side. ‘* Who is this,” 
asks Isaiah, “that cometh from Edom; with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah ? this that is glorious in His apparel ? 
. . . Wherefore art Thou red in Thine apparel, and Thy 
garments like him that treadeth in the winefat?” (Isai. 
Ladi, ee.) 


Among the heathen, priests as well as princes were thus 
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arrayed. ‘The priests of Saturn wore red, and the head 
priest of Moloch was arrayed in a “blood coloured 
mantle.” 

Having thus decorated and dressed the Saviour in mas- 
querade, the soldiers proceed to make further sport with 
Him. ‘‘ They bowed the knee before Him, and mocked 
Him, saying. Hail, King of the Jews! And they spit upon 
Him, and took the reed, and smote Him on the head.” 

Among the Babylonians and Persians it was customary 
on a certain feast to bring forth a malefactor from: the 
prison, to place him on a throne, adorned with the royal 
insignia, to treat him with homage and honour, give him 
a splendid banquet, and then tear off his crown and royal 
apparel, scourge him, and put him to death by burning 
him alive.* In Aricia, the. priest, king for the year, was 
anciently sacrificed annually, but afterwards a slave was 
taken and adorned with royal and priestly ornaments for 
a few days, and treated with all reverence, and then was 
stripped and put to death. Throughout the heathen world 
at mid-winter, it was customary to thus give a short-lived 
dignity to some person, who was afterwards despoiled of 
his splendour and put to death, and this custom lingered 
on in a modified form in Europe, and at Twelfth Night 


* Berosus apud Athen, xiv. 10. Dio Chrysost. Orat. iv. 
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Epiphany kings and queens were installed. Even in 
Mexico, when discovered and invaded by the Spaniards, 
a somewhat similar usage was found. A young man for 
a whole year was treated with homage, and given every- 
thing he desired, and then was suddenly despoiled and 
put to death. Haman, when he desired the royal apparel 
for himself, and the royal steed, had little idea that he 
was seeking a brief glory which would end in the gallows, 
just like the annual exaltation and execution of the Sagan, 
as he was called. The Romans kept their Saturnalia when 
the slaves took their masters’ places, and were dressed in the 
best robes, and banqueted at their tables, whilst their lords 
served them. And then, in a night, all changed, and the 
slave was subjected to the rod and bondage. 

The soldiers were wont to keep their Saturnalia, and 
knew all about the custom of dressing up a victim as a king, 
then disrobing and putting him to death, and now they 
practised this on Jesus. Their act was not one prompted 
by a sudden fancy. It was a thing to which they were either 
themselves accustomed, or knew of it as a rite still in use. 
They regarded Jesus as a victim, and as a victim they 
treated Him to this short honour, but they did it, for all 
that, in mockery. This sort of thing was not unusual, and 
Philo, a Jew of Egypt, who lived at the time of our Lord, 
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describes a somewhat similar scene. He says that when 
the Emperor Caligula nominated Agrippa to be King of 
Judzea,* “ some people got hold of a crazy fellow who used 
to wander about the country, despising the ridicule of 
young people, and this man they drew into the race-course, 
set him up on high, placed a paper crown about his head, 
hung a straw mat over his shoulders, and one put a reed 
in his hand for a sceptre ; the young people armed with 
sticks stood about him as guard, some bowed the knee to 
him, some asked his favour, others asked his counsel, and 
they shouted aloud, in Syriac, Maris! that is, Lord! be- 
cause they knew that Agrippa was of Syrian origin.” Here 
the people did this to mock the king set over them by the 
Roman Emperor. 

We have another instance mentioned by a later writer, 
Vopiscus, the friend of Diocletian, He says of Proculus, 
who rose in 280 in revolt against the Emperor Probus, 
that because he gained ten games at drafts, and in drinking 
bouts, a clown threw a scarlet robe over him, bowed the 
knee to him, and saluted him in ridicule as Emperor. 

Christ was thrice mocked. First, by the servants of the 
High Priest, then by the soldiers of Herod, and now by 
the cohort of Pilate. 


* Philo ad Flaccum. 
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A king is anointed with oil Instead of oil, these 
soldiers cover His head and face with their spittle. They 
strike Him on the head with the reed, that the thorns may 
be driven into His temples, and that He may feel that 
His crown is not one of ivy, like an Emperor, but that of 
a victim. 

“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, 
and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold 
the Man !” 

He was brought forth from the guard room by the 
soldiers. Remember that there were several hundred 
men in that guard. The mob were without, waiting, 
wondering what would happen next, impatient for the end. 
Pilate had not condemned Jesus. He exhibited a reluct- 
ance, which they could not understand, to doing so. 
Christ was in the soldiers’ hands in the guard room, being 
mocked. This the people do not see, of it they know 
nothing. Pilate lounges back in his chair, on the elevated 
marble platform before the gates of the great hall, the sun 
is getting hot, he wants to have the tiresome affair des- 
patched, that he may go in. ‘The mob below in the 
great open place are talking in lower tones, there is a hum 
as of a hive of bees. Then, all at once comes a lull, 


some soldiers are seen issuing from the guard room. 





bo 
or 
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Then comes Jesus forth, between two soldiers, crowned, 
bearing the reed, and robed in purple, and after Him 
issue the soldiers of the cohort, in order, and deploy on 
each side on the platform, under the arcade of white 
pillars gleaming in the sun. 

Pilate turns his head slowly and wearily, and sees what 
has been done. He—as we should say now—took in the 
situation at once. He gave point to the brutal joke. He 
put on a serious face, whilst shaking with suppressed 
laughter, and pointing to Christ, cried loud enough to be 
heard by all, ‘‘ Behold the Man!” then relapsed into his 
chair and laughed, as the whole crowd burst into derisive 
laughter. 

Did he still think to deliver Jesus? Probably it struck 
him that now, if the people were made to laugh, they 
would be put in a good humour, and so be disposed to 
indulgence, so he laughed with them. But this did not 
meet the views of the chief priests. They also knew how 
fickle is the mood of amob. ‘Therefore, ‘they cried out, 
saying, Crucify Him, crucify Him !” 

** Behold the Man!” Many a true word is said in jest. 
Never a truer than this. Pilate, with a jeer, called on all 
then gathered there to behold the Man of Sorrows, 


acquainted with grief. 
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Every eye is turned to Him. He stands above the 
level of the people, on the same platform as the throne of 
the judge, and the soldiers issuing from the guard room 
spread in orderly fashion about Him to left and right. 

Behold the Man! On another occasion every eye shall 
see Him as He comes forth from the courts of Heaven 
crowned in awful majesty, with thousands and ten thou- 
sands in His train, spreading out to right and left of Him, 
on the ledges of Heaven, and then He will assume the 
throne of Judge. 

. Behold the Man! He Who is afflicted for us, on 
Whom is the chastisement of our peace, He stands 
before us now. We must look to Him, as those stung 
with the serpent in the wilderness looked to the serpent 
on the cross. 

Behold the Man! We must look to Him in faith and 
in trust. Though all the world be against Him, though 
the kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord and His Christ ; 
though the people imagine a vain thing, and shout for 
the destruction of Christ and His Church, we must keep 
our faith steadfast and trust Him. He that dwelleth in 
Heaven shall—on that great day which is coming—laugh 


them to scorn. 
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Behold the Man! very God of the same substance as 
the Father, and very Man of the substance of His Mother, 
God and Man united, God manifest in the Flesh. 

Behold the Man! The call of Pilate was addressed to 
the Jews in the great square before the palace, but his 
words ring through all space and all time. He is an 
evangelist of the Lord. He calls to those who believe 
not to turn and look and believe. He calls to the Jews 
to be converted, and behold Him of Whom the prophets 
had spoken. He calls to all false Christians to repent, 
and look to Christ, and be renewed in the spirit of their 
minds. Behold the Man Who comes now in humility, 
seeking to draw you with the cords of love, Who will also 
come on the clouds of Heaven hereafter as a Judge, to 


administer righteous judgment. 





TE 
Gabbatha. 


S. JOHN XIX. 13. 

“ Pilate-—brought Fesus forth, and sat down in the judgment seat, in 
a place that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha.” 
Curist had been produced in the purple robe, and wear- 
ing the thorny crown, and Pilate had pointed Him out 
with scorn and laughter to the people, “Behold the Man!” 

And now once more the people, prompted by the 
high priests, cry out for His death. Sentence had not 
yet been pronounced. Pilate hesitated still, The place 
where he then was, outside the new palace built by Herod, 
which he had usurped as his own residence, was not the 
proper place of trial and condemnation. ‘The seat of 
justice was in the Forum, at some little distance, in the 
upper market, which was on Zion, whereon was also the 
palace. If Christ must be condemned, Pilate must go to 
the legal place of trial, and deliver sentence from the 
judgment seat there. He must comply with the forms, 


whilst disregarding the spirit of justice. 
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Then Pilate impatiently and scornfully said to the Jews, 
“Take ye Him and crucify Him: for I find no fault in 
Him.” 

The Jews replied, ‘“‘ We have a law, and by our law He 
ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God.” 
(. John xix. 6; 7:) 

The accusation that the chief priests and rulers had 
brought against Christ was that He made Himself a King. 
Pilate had examined Him on this charge, and found that 
it was nothing. Christ did not claim that His kingdom 
was from earth. Pilate pronounced Him guiltless—this 
was a mere question of genealogy, he supposed, that in 
no way concerned him. If this poor Man boasted of a 
pedigree from David, what was that to him? What was 
that to the Roman Emperor? ‘They cared nothing for 
the genealogies on which the Jews placed such store. 
Besides, He could not prove His descent, for Herod had 
burnt the archives in which the pedigrees of the Jewish 
families were preserved. 

The high priests and rulers saw that Pilate was dis- 
posed to dismiss the case, and so now they produce the 
other charge: ‘“‘He made Himself the Son of God.” 
This was not a charge of which Pilate could take legal 


cognizance, but it was one which made him view the first 
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charge in a more serious light. It gave point to it. Christ 
claimed a royal descent, because He was the Son of God, 
the Messiah. As the Messiah, or a claimant to be the 
promised deliverer, He might be dangerous. Pilate knew 
that the Jews were always ready for a tumult, and inclined 
to revolt : if, therefore, a man rose up and declared that 
he was the promised deliverer, there might be a general 
rising of the people against the Roman power. Conse- 
quently, this announcement made him disposed to regard 
the case as a graver one than he had at first supposed. 
Moreover, it appealed to his superstitious feelings. The 
heathen were not at all sceptical about the appearance of 
their gods on earth, their traditions were full of such 
stories. We see by the excitement of the people at Lystra, 
when SS. Paul and Barnabas performed a miracle among 
them, how ready they were to believe in a manifestation 
of the gods among men. Consequently Pilate was uneasy 
in his mind. The Jews had said, “He made Himself 
the Son of God;” but gave no particulars. Did they 
mean that He was giving Himself out as the Son of 
Jehovah, and therefore as the Messiah? If so—probably 
the chief priests were convinced He was an impostor, and 
afraid of a disturbance at the Feast—and so delivered 


Him up to prevent the shedding of blood in an uprising 
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of the people. But, on the other hand, did they mean 
that Christ professed Himself to be the son of one of the 
gods of the Romans, of Jupiter or Apollo ? 

Pilate rose quickly up from his seat, and went back 
into the hall. This matter must be inquired into; and 
inquired into where he was not liable to be disturbed by 
the shouts of the populace. 

Consequently, again Christ is questioned in the pre- 
torium. “ Pilate saith unto Jesus, Whence art Thou? 
But Jesus gave him no answer.” We see Pilate’s anxiety. 
He wants to know whom Jesus really gives Himself out 
to be. He receives no answer. That satisfies him of 
one thing. He is not a son of one of the gods of 
Rome. Were He that, He would at once declare it 
before the representative of Rome. 

So his anxiety abates, and he addresses Christ next with 
some confidence: ‘‘Speakest Thou not unto me? Knowest 
Thou not that I have power to crucify Thee, and have 
power to release Thee ?” 

Then Jesus answered, ‘“‘Thou couldst have no power 
at all against Me except it were given thee from above.” 

There is no power but of God, said afterwards the 
Apostle (Rom. xiii. 1), amplifying the Lord’s declaration, 
God is the source of all authority and the basis of all 
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power. This is a truth nowadays too much overlooked. 
We seek the basis of authority elsewhere, in the will of 
the people, and authority is responsible to them, and 
them only. Yet Christ’s declaration sets it in another 
light. All power comes of God, and therefore all in 
authority are directly responsible to God for their exercise 
of it. The recognition of God is the very foundation of 
a state, and that state which eliminates God from its title- 
deeds is Antichristian, and builds not on a rock but on 
sand. 

The tendency of the world now is to eliminate the idea 
of God from the constitution of the State, but that is only 
to sap its foundation and assure its overthow. 

Pilate was now satisfied in his mind, and he went forth 
again to the people, and again assured them that he found 
no criminality in Him. 

* But the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this Man 
go, thou art not Cesar’s friend: whosoever maketh him- 
self a king speaketh against Caesar.” 

In the parable of the king’s son, who would enter into 
his inheritance, the rebellious subjects cry out, “We will 
not have this man to reign over us.” (S. Luke xix. 14.) 
We know what the cry was at the time of the French Revo- 


lution, when the people rose up to overthrow Christianity as 
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well as royalty. Then they cried, “ Ecrasez |’ Infame.” 
The parable of our Lord is fulfilled at once, in that the 
Jews reject Him as their King, they will have no king but 
Cesar. They are ready to bow their necks under the 
absolute government of the Emperor, a rule hard and 
crushing, rather than take on their shoulders the light 
yoke of Christ. 

This shout of the people sufficed to decide the wavering 
mind of Pilate. To understand its force we must consider 
the time and the circumstances. Tiberius was Emperor, 
a man given to suspicion, and cruel. Some while before, 
he had been under the influence of Sejanus, and it had 
been the policy of Sejanus to expel and keep the Jews 
out of Rome. He had obtained their banishment from 
the capital, and had sent four thousand young Jews to 
Sardinia. But Sejanus had fallen, and a reaction set in, 
in favour of the Jews. Tiberius was now influenced by 
Antonia, his sister-in-law, the wife of his brother, Drusus, 
a woman remarkable at the time for her virtues. She 
strongly favoured the Jews, and Tiberius recalled them to 
Rome, after they had been kept out of the city for twelve 
years. The Jews in Palestine had been allowed by 
Varus, a former Governor, to send a deputation to the 
Emperor, to complain of Archelaus, who had massacred 

Cc 
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three thousand of them. They had already sent to 
Tiberius, to complain against Pilate, in a matter of the 
shields which he had hung up in the Preetorium, and 
which offended their prejudices. Tiberius had received 
them graciously, and had ordered Pilate to remove the 
shields they objected to. 

And now they had more serious causes of complaint. 
He had laid hands on the treasury in the Temple, and 
had used the money it contained for the building of an 
aqueduct, and then, when ariot broke out about it, he sent 
his soldiers in among the rioters, and cut them down with- 
out mercy. 

The Emperor might not, perhaps, be moved by their 
complaints of Pilate in these matters. At least, Pilate 
could give a colourable pretext for both. It was necessary 
that wholesome water should be brought to Jerusalem, if 
not for the Jews, at least for the Roman soldiers quartered 
there. They were too stupid to see it, too dirty to care 
much for water, and too miserly to subscribe voluntarily for 
its introduction, so Pilate hadseized the only funds he could 
lay hands on. Tiberius knew that Rome was supplied 
with water from, at that time, seven aqueducts, and still 
needed more, so that the ensuing Emperor had to con- 


struct an eighth. Tiberius was likely fully to approve of 
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the construction of the aqueduct, and if there was a 
tumult—well! tumults must be put down with firmness. 
But now the Jews had a charge they could make 
against Pilate, which Pilate knew at once would be 
listened to. Tiberius, as already said, was a suspicious 
man. He had re-introduced and strengthened the law of 
Augustus, against high treason. That law had formerly 
touched only open and flagrant acts of treason. Tiberius 
had it recast, so as to include as well every expression of 
discontent, every sort of disrespect shown to the Emperor. 
A Pretor Paulus was put on the list of the proscribed, 
because he had accidently soiled the ring on his finger, 
that bore engraved on a gem the head of the Emperor. 
Tiberius sent for one Rhodus to give him honours, but 
someone having whispered a suspicion against his fidelity 
into his ear, Tiberius had Rhodus put to torture, and 
when his innocence became manifest, had him strangled, 
lest his injustice in torturing Rhodus should come to light. 
Now such a charge, brought by the Jews against Pilate, 
as that he encouraged revolt, or discharged those who 
were traitors to Ceesar, was certain to excite Tiberius, and 
bring about the recall and ruin of Pilate. 
Pilate knew this as well as the Jews, and he winced at 


once, and they saw he winced. ‘“ If thou lettest this man 
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go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend!” they shouted. The 
words meant more than appears on the surface. ‘‘ Czesar’s 
friend” was a title given to the prefects and governors of 
the provinces under the immediate rule of the Emperor.* 
‘The provinces near home were under the Senate, but the 
more distant, Palestine included, were governed by the 
Emperor through his officers, without the Senate having 
anything to do with them, and “ Ceesar's friend ” was a title 
of honour accorded to these officers. They were usually 
allowed to stay some time governing a province. Tiberius 
himself said on one occasion, ‘‘ If we send these blood- 
suckers away when they are full charged, the fresh ones 
who take their places will be hungry, and suck blood 
more vigorously.” 

Now when the Jews cried out, ‘If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend,” their words meant this : 
“ Let Jesus go free—and you have furnished us with the 
lever we want to upset you out of your government. Let 
Him go—and that is the end of your Prefectship.” 

“When Pilate heard that saying, he brought Jesus 


forth, and sat down in the judgment seat, in a place that is 


* Dion. Halicar. v. 35; Plin. Epist. x. 22, Trajamus ad—Pompejum 
Plantam, preefectum Atgyptii, amicum meum; Tacit. Annal. iv. 26. 
Sueton. Caligula, 19; Nero, 5; Galba, 7. 
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called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew Gabbatha. And 
it was the preparation of the Passover, and about the sixth 
hour ; and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your King!” 

Pilate’s scruples disappeared before his fear for himself. 
He therefore now resolved to condemn Jesus. Accord- 
ingly he went with his ‘lictors and the soldiers conveying 
the Prisoner, and with the great uproarious crowd, surging 
about, and running forward, and pouring on behind, out 
of the open space before Herod’s palace, to the Upper 
Market, where was the judgment seat raised, on a pave- 
ment of mosaic work. 

The name Gabbatha means a hill or raised place. In 
Rome, the tribunal in the Forum was a quadrangular raised 
platform of hewn stones, with the marble curule \chair on 
it. The Prztors who governed Judea had their elevated 
judgment seats also at Czesarea, their usual residence, in 

the circus, and we hear of the Jews remaining seven days 
waiting before it, to insist on Pilate yielding in the matter 
of the standards which his troops bore with the images of | 

, the gods above them, and which the Jews would not en- 

\ dure to see. It was about.the judgment seat in the Upper 
Market, at Jerusalem, that the tumult broke out the year 
before, concerning the aqueduct, and it was from this very 


seat that Pilate had given the signal to the soldiers to cut 
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the people down. It was usual for a spear to be set up 
in front of the judgment seat.* 

This platform, on which stood the marble seat, was 
paved with mosaic work. The Jews had their place for 
pronouncing judgment as well, and it was in like manner 
paved with a sort of mosaic work of marble. This was in the 
hall Gazith of the Sanhedrim, which took its name from 
its polished floor. Legally, sentence of death could only 
be pronounced by the Jewish council in that hall. But 
now judgment is passed from them to the Romans, from 
their marble-paved platform to the marble-paved plat- 
form of the Roman Governor. The trial of Christ had 
hitherto been conducted in the Preetorium, the hall of the 
new palace, which the Jews would not enter, because it 
was the day of the preparation. But according to law, a 
trial must be open and public, so Pilate conveys Christ 
into the Market Place, and goes hastily through a form 
of open trial and condemnation, so as to maintain the 
appearance of acting legally. 

Pilate, seated in the judgment chair, pointed to Christ 
and says, “‘ Behold your King!” Thereupon the multitude 
answered with a roar, ‘‘ Away with Him, away with Him, 
crucify Him.” Pilate said, when the voices subsided, 


* Whence the expression for a judgment, ‘‘sub hasta.” 
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*¢ Shall I crucify your King?” The chief priests then, 
as representatives of the people, answered, ‘‘ We have no 
king but Ceasar.” 

Thrice did Pilate produce Christ before the people, and 
thrice did they call out for His crucifixion. They charge 
Him with being a rebel, and they proclaim themselves 
rebels. ‘‘ We have no king but Cesar.” 

God is no more their King, they accept the position of 
subjects of the Emperor, and abandon their place of sub- 
jects to God. From that day to this, never have they 
been free to serve a king of their own, they have ever 
been under alien domination ; what they then elected was 
to be their lot for ever. 

Thrice had Pilate professed his conviction that Christ 
was innocent, and yet he now condemns Him, knowing 
Him to be guiltless. ‘‘ Pilate gave sentence that it should 
be as they required.” (S. Luke xxiii. 24.) 

The Jews chose Barabbas the murderer, instead of 
Christ. They chose Tiberius, the monster of cruelty, as 
their king, in place of the King of Mercy. 

All our life long we stand with the world and the devil 
on one side, and the Church and Christ on the other, 
each demanding our homage, each desiring us to declare 


ourselves partizans, and whether we like it or not, we 
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must make our decision and take one part or the other. 
We cannot serve two masters, we cannot belong to the 
Evil One and to God. We are too often half-hearted, 
inclined, like Pilate, to the right, but afraid of the conse- 
quences, and so going over tothe wrong. There may have 
been, there probably were, in that vast crowd, some who 
doubted, some who felt stirrings of pity, pricks of con- 
science. With their minds they disapproved the proceed- 
ings, but they were too timid to protest, they were afraid 
of the rough treatment they might receive if they declared 
themselves on the side of Christ, so the multitude caught 
and swept them on, like straws on a stream, spun them 
about, and carried them along its own course. When the 
multitude shouted against Christ, and*by its representa- 
tives declared for Czesar, and renounced the sovereignty of 
God, they, through their weakness, were involved in the 
great Apostasy, and the blood that was called down came 
in condemnation on their heads as well as on those of 


the most evil-disposed. 


IV. 


Che Condemnation. 


S. MATT. XXVIII. 26. 


“ He delivered Him to be crucified.” 


‘WHEN Pilate saw,” says S. Matthew, “that he could 
prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he 
took water and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person: 
see ye to it. Then answered all the people, and said, 
His blood be on us, and on our children.” 

According to the belief of antiquity, every murder 
entailed defilement, and needed cleansing. Among the 
Jews, the mere finding and touching of a corpse carried 
with it a certain amount of defilement, and if the perpe- 
trator of a murder could not be discovered and convicted, 
the elders and judges of the district took water and 
washed their hands, and said, ‘‘ Our hands have not shed 
this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Be merciful, 


O Lord, unto Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast re- 
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deemed, and lay not innocent blood unto Thy people 
of Israel’s charge.” (Deut. xxi. 1, 7, 8.) 

The old Greek historian, Herodotus, tells how, when 
one Adrastus, a Phrygian, had accidentally killed his 
brother, he went to Croesus and asked him to cleanse 
him of his blood-guiltiness,* and this ceremony was per- 
formed by the pouring of water over his hands. tT 

We still speak of a murderer as one who has imbrued 
his hands in blood, and the ancients used the same 
expression ; consequently, to put away the guilt of murder, 
to establish innocence when a murder had been com- 
mitted, it was customary to wash the hands as a cere- 
monial act. Indeed, the Magistrates, on passing a 
sentence of death, were wont to pour water over their 
hands to show that they were not personally guilty of the 
blood shed. It was shed legally, and was shed by them 
in the discharge of their judicial functions. 

Pilate now pours water over his hands, but his very 
words declare that he is guilty. He again pronounces 
Christ innocent, and a judge was only free of the stain 

* Herod i. 35. 

+ Scholiast on Sophoc. Ajac. Mastigoph III. i. 663: ‘‘It was the 

custom among the ancients, when a man had killed another, or shed 


blood, to wash the hands in water as a ceremonial purification.” Cf. 
Virgil, An. ii, 718. 
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of blood if he condemned a guilty person. When Pilate 
thus spoke, then all the people cried out, ‘‘ His blood be 
on us, and on our children.” 

The people had refused to enter the hall of judgment, 
because it was the day of the preparation for the Passover, 
and they considered that by so doing they would contract 
ceremonial defilement, but now they call down the blood 
of Christ upon them, and this would be, according to 
their law, a defilement ! 

Our Lord had Himself declared that God would visit 
on His people all the blood they had shed from the blood 
of Abel to that of the High Priest Zacharias, who was 
slain in the first Temple ; and now they burden and stain 
themselves with the blood of Jesus! ‘What hast thou 
done ?” God asked of Cain ; “The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto Me from the ground. And now art 
thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. 
: .. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain.” But now 
the Jewish nation unites to destroy the Son of God, and 
to imprecate on their own heads the mark of His blood ! 

When, in Egypt, the destroying Angel was sent through 
the land to smite in every house the first-born, he passed 


over the houses of the Israelites, because he saw on the 
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lintels and doorposts the mark of the blood of the lamb. 
But now the mark of the blood of the true Lamb of 
God is set by the Jews on their own heads, not that it 
may be a protection for them, but that it may distin- 
guish them to receive the stroke of the sword of the 
Destroying Angel. And God sent that very Roman 
imperial power, which they had called to assist them in 
the slaying of the Son of God, their King, to act as His 
Destroying Angel within another generation, and leave 
of Jerusalem not one stone upon another, and drive the 
people into banishment unto the end of time. 

When among the Jews a blasphemer was executed, the 
witnesses and judges laid their hands on his head, saying, 
“Thy blood be on thine own head, for thou alone art 
guilty.”* But now the people, instead of doing this, 
lay the blood on their own heads. When a blasphemer 
was accused before the Sanhedrim, the judges were wont 
thus to address the witnesses, ‘‘ Ye know that this is a 
capital offence, and quite other from an ordinary fault, 
that can be atoned with money. In the latter cases the 
culprit pays a fine, and is quit ; but in capital offences his 
blood, and the blood of all generations that might have 
sprung from him, lie on his head, even unto the end of 


* Maimon. De Idolatr. c. 2, sect. 14. 
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the world.” * And now the people stand, bearing false 
witness against the Lord, and take the responsibility 
for their iniquity on their own heads. Long before, 
Moses had warned them. “The Lord said unto me, I 
will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and will put My words in his mouth, and 
he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him, 
and it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken 
unto My words which he shall speak in My name, I will 
require it of him.” (Deut. xviii. 17-19.) 

God further ordered, ‘“‘ But the Prophet, which shall 
presume to speak a word in My name, which I have 
not commanded him to speak—even that Prophet shall 
die.” 

The priests, elders, and people determine to carry out 
this command on Christ, without enquiring whether He 
were the true Prophet or the false. ‘‘ Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” was their testimony on 
the Sunday, and on the Friday they declare that He is not 
come in the name of the Lord, therefore He must die. 
Nothing had happened in the interim which could give 
grounds for a change of opinion. The people changed 
simply because they were without principle, and allowed 


*Maimon. Hilath Sanhed. c. 12, 3. 
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their judgments to be biassed by that of the chief priests 
and rulers. 

Pilate pronounced the sentence—-he decreed that Jesus 
should die the death of a slave and common malefactor, 
and with Him he condemned two thieves. 

We learn from S. Mark that along with Barabbas lay 
in prison several of those implicated in his rebellion. 
Barabbas was himself a robber and a murderer. The two 
thieves who were now sentenced along with Christ to die 
were probably some of his followers. The rebellion had 
been ostensibly political and religious ; the real motives 
of the insurgents were plunder and rapine. Now two of 
the robbers—-the word used to describe them seems to 
point out that they were highwaymen—are condemned 
to die with Christ, and by the same ignominious death. 
Two just executions are to be made, one criminal is un- 
justly to be released, and one innocent is to be unjustly 
executed, At the same time that Jesus is given over to 
be crucified, Barabbas is set at liberty. It is like the 
annually enacted scene with the goats on the Day of 
Atonement—one is slain, the other is set free. 

Pilate delivers Jesus over, when the sentence is spoken, 
to be crucified. ‘ That the saying of Jesus might be ful- 
filled, which He spake, signifying what death He should 
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die.” (S. John xviii. 32.) Remember, the people bid Him* 
die the death of the Cross, decause God ordered the 

Prophet who spake a word which came not to pass, to be 

put to death. Jesus had already, on several occasions, 

spoken of the death He would die, and they, by condemn- 

ing Him, prove Him to be a true Prophet. 

If Jesus had fallen into the hands of Herod, He would 
have been condemned to die by the sword, like S. John 
the Baptist ; if He had been put to death by the synagogue, 
He would have been stoned; but as He was delivered 
over by decree of the Roman Governor, He died that 
death He had foretold, and which was a mode of death 
specially affected by the Romans. The cross and cruci- 
fixion were indeed known to the Jews, but the mode of 
death would hardly have been practised by them, because 
it was one that had a sacrificial signification in the eyes 
of the Canaanites, the Phoenicians and Sidonians, who 
in this way offered victims to the sun. They would hardly 
themselves have acted in this way, and laid themselves 
open to the charge of offering an oblation to Baal, but 
they were well content that Pilate, the heathen governor, 
should do this. . 

When the Carthaginian general, Maleus, had been ex- 
pelled from his city, he returned against it at the head 
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of an army, and to obtain the favour of Baal he invested 
his son Cartalo with the high priest’s diadem and with 
royal purple, and crucified him before the walls of the city 
in the sight of all the people ; and Carthage, convinced 
that Baal would give victory to a man who had thus 
offered his son to him, opened her gates at once.* God 
ordered, when the Israelites partook of the sacrifices of 
the gods of Moab, and “were joined unto Baal-peor,” 
that Moses should “take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up before the Lord against the sun.” (Numb. 
xxv. 4.) That is, because the princes of Israel had given 
themselves up to the worship of Baal, therefore God 
ordered that they should be crucified facing the sun, 
which was worshipped under the name of Baal. As they 
had chosen Baal for their god, they should be sacrificed 
to him in the customary way. In like way Joshua hanged 
“the king of Ai on a tree until eventide : and as soon as 
the sun was down” he had his body taken down. (Josh. 
viii. 29.) Also when the five kings of the Amorites were 
defeated at Gibeon, Joshua “‘ hanged them on five trees : 
and they were hanging upon the trees until the evening.” 
(Josh. x. 26.) It is not probable that this hanging was 
like that in practise on gallows such as are used in 


* Justin xviii. 7. 
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England, and which was an unusual mode of death in 
the East, but that Joshua crucified them to trees with 
their faces to the sun, to show his scorn for their god 
Baal who had been unable to help them, (nay, who, as 
the sun, had been made to stand still to assist in the ~ 
utter rout of his votaries. 

The cross was much used by the Romans, but not by 
them with any sacred significance. It was with them 
regarded as the mode of death suitable for the most 
despicable of mankind. : 

“Phe Roman General, Crassus, after -his victory over 
Spartacus, had crosses erected along the road from Capua 
to Rome, and had ten thousand of those taken in arms 
against him crucified. * 

Augustus, after the end of the campaign of Sextus 
Pompejus in Sicily, had six thousand slaves, who were 
without masters, crucified together. t+ 

Cicero speaks of the death of the cross, as “the most 
cruel and vile of penalties,” | and the Roman historian, 
Livy, as ‘‘an unhappy tree,” or, “as the tree of infamy.’’ 
In an old Latin play, a slave says sadly, ‘‘I know that 
the cross is in store for me ; thus ended all my ancestors, 
my father, grandfather, great grandfather, and great, great 


* Plin; Ep. x. 38. + Orosius vi, 18. t In Verrem v. 64. 
D 
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grandfather.” * It was distinctly the death for slaves. 

- An historian, Hirtius, says, that in the Spanish war—of 
the prisoners, every third was executed with the sword 
as a soldier, and the other two were crucified like slaves. 
The idea of the death of the cross was as infamous to 
one living in the old world as that of the gallows is to us, 
and the early Christian artists did not venture, on this 
ground, to represent Christ crucified, but painted crosses 
with the Lamb lying beneath it, and it was not till cruci- _ 
fixion as a punishment was abolished that they dared to 
depict the Saviour’s death. 

A generation passed, and what took place? When Jeru- 
salem was surrounded by the Roman army, in its last 
days, many of the inhabitants escaped out of the town, 
unable to endure the famine that reigned within, and 
hoped to obtain favour with the Romans. Josephus 
tells us, “ They were first scourged, and then tortured, 
and crucified before the wall of the city. Titus was 
inclined to mercy, as every day some five hundred Jews 
were caught ; nay, on some days they caught more; but 
he did not consider it safe to release them, and he hoped 
that the Jews in the city might be induced to yield out of 
fear. So the soldiers nailed all those they caught, one in 


f Plautus: Miles gloriosus ii. 4. 
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one way, another in another, to the crosses, in jest, till 
their multitude was so great that there was at last no room 
for the setting up of crosses, nor wood for the crucifixion 
of bodies.” * 

The very death which the Jews had chosen for Jesus, 
the most cruel and lingering of deaths, the most ignomin- 
ious, and the most heathen of deaths, even that same 
death was allotted to their children—to hundreds of 
them, so that a wall of crosses and crucified Jews,‘ the 
children of these men now shouting for the crucifixion 
of Christ,\ engirded their city, Jerusalem, before its 
overthrow. 

Thrice had our Lord distinctly foretold the death whereby 
He was to die; once as He came down from Tabor, after 
the Transfiguration, then before Caesarea Philippi, after 
the confession of S. Peter (S. Matt. xvi. 21), and lastly 
just before His death, when on His way to Jerusalem. 
Thrice also in parable He had spoken of it, as when He 
said, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” (S. John xii. 32.) “ To be lifted up” was a 
common Hebrew expression to signify death, + but in the 
mouth of our Lord it had a fuller sense, for we are told, 
“This He said, signifying what death He should die.” 


* Bell. Jud. v. 11, 1. + Schir Naschirim, fol. 10; Tanchuma, fol, 70. 
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And before that He said to Nicodemus, ‘“‘As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up” (S. John iii. 14), where the 
signification is clearly more than to mere death. It refers 
to the mode of death. 

Christ was condemned, the Just, unjustly. He was 
condemned to the most shameful and dishonouring of 
deaths. We must learn from Him to bear reproach, 
suffering wrongfully. If He was unjustly condemned, is 
it not certain that His servants here on earth will have to 
endure the same; that false accusations will be raised 
against them, and that the judgment of the world will be 
against them? “The servant is not greater than his Lord.” 
“This is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory 
is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer for 
it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 
(1 Peter ii. 19, 20.) 

What is so hard to bear as injustice ? and yet this is what 
we must expect. We are always eager to exculpate our- 
selves, we have no idea of enduring with patience an 
injustice shown us, a false opinion formed concerning us, 


and yet it is just this patience under evil report that is 
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taught us by the example of Christ. When He was reviled, 
when evil was spoken of Him, He answered not. 

We learn of Jesus to bear shame, and bear it patiently, 
waiting God’s good time to clear away our reproach : He 
‘“‘ endured the Cross, despising the shame, and is set down 


at the right hand of God.” 





Vi 


The Cross Bearing. 


S. JOHN XIX. 17. 
“ He, bearing His Cross, went forth.” 


AFTER sentence had been formally pronounced on Christ, 
the soldiers “took the robe off from Him, and put His 
own raiment on Him, and led Him away to crucify Him.” 

We know pretty well what the form was in which the 
sentence was pronounced, for heathen writers have pre- 
served it. It was either, ‘Go, lictor, make ready the 
crosses!” or simply an address to the sentenced one, 
‘Go to the cross,” * or “Go, lictor, bind his hands, veil 
his face, and hang him on the tree of shame.” If no 
lictor were present, ordinary soldiers were required to 
execute the sentence. 

The procession formed and started on its way. First 


went a trumpeter to call attention and clear the road. 


* The usual form was /dzs ad crucem, with the guilt specified for which 
the criminal was sentenced. Or, / lictor, colligato manus, verberato, 
caput obnubito, arbori infelict suspendito. Cic. pro Rabir. 4. cf. 
Livy 26. 
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This was usual both among the Romans and the Jews. 
Among the latter a herald led the way, crying out, “So 
and so, the son of so and so, is being led forth to execu- 
tion. The witnesses against him are so and so. If any- 
one knows any reason why the sentence be remitted 
or deferred, let him now declare it.”* Also, when a 
criminal had been sentenced, two members of the council 
accompanied him to execution. We may be sure it was 
so on this occasion. Jesus had been condemned to death 
by the Sanhedrim, and members of it would be likely to 
attend and see that Christ was really slain ; we find also 
that when He hung on the Cross some of these were 
present, who mocked, and these were probably the two 
members delegated to assist at the execution, according 
to law. 

A centurion also attended the procession, mounted 
on horseback. He represented the governor, and his 
function was to see that the execution was properly and 
fully carried out, and that the person executed died on 
his cross. We see in the presence of the centurion under 
the Cross, when Christ died, as well as in that of the 
chief priests deriding Jesus as He hung, one of those 
many little touches of truth, those undesigned coin- 


* Sanhed. c. 6, f. 43. 
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cidences, which serve to show the fidelity of the record 
to the facts of the case. The centurion would be there 
as Pilate’s official representative, and there would be two 
members of the Sanhedrim as the official representatives 
of the High Priest and his court.* A considerable 
detachment of soldiers was also in attendance, and 
accompanied the Lord on His way to death. There 
were fears of a riot, and possibly of an attempt to release 
the two thieves. If these were, as we may suppose, of the 
band of Barabbas, they were not only found guilty of death 
because they were robbers, but also because they were 
political offenders. The mob had demanded and obtained 
the release of Barabbas, it was not unlikely they might 
make an attempt to free the two other conspirators. 

Now try to picture the train as it moved. The streets 
of Jerusalem were narrow, and though the road chosen 
was one of the principal streets, yet that street was by no 
means broad. It was part of the custom to convey 
criminals to death through the most frequented portions 
of the city. Quinctilian says, “As often as we crucify 
criminals, the most populous streets are traversed, so that 


the crowd may see and be filled with fear.”’+ Another 


* The designation of the representative was “ exactor mortis.” Tacit. 
ili, 14. Seneca says, Centurio supplicit prepositus. De Ira i. 16, 
t+ Decl. 274. 
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ancient writer gives a description of the cross-bearing of a 
slave, which is interesting, as it shows what the usage then 
was, and helps us to realise the scene when Christ went 
through the streets of Jerusalem to His passion. He says 
that a noble Roman had delivered over one of his slaves 
to death, and he bade the fellow-slaves convey this man 
about Rome, and make his death as conspicuous and 
notorious as possible. He had been first scourged in the 
Forum, and then dragged about to all the most frequented 
parts of the city. He was made to carry his cross, his 
hands were bound to the arms of the cross, and the full 
weight of the rough cross was laid on his back and 
shoulders, bleeding and raw from the scourging he had 
received.” * 

Plutarch says, ‘‘ As every criminal who is punished in 
the body is made to carry his own cross, so do’ we by our 
crimes fashion the instruments of our chastisement.” + 

The crosses were not always very tall ; indeed, sometimes 
they were so short that precautions had to be taken, lest 
dogs should tear the victims hung on them ; and a heathen 


epigrammist (Martial) | and a Christian historian (Euseb. 


* Dion. Halicarn, Antiq. vii. 


+ De sera num. vindicta, c. 9, cf. also Licin. Macer. Deligatz ad pati- 
bulos circumferuntur, et cruct defiguntur. He pedeate 
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H. E. v. 1.) speak of those who when crucified were thus 
offered to wild beasts, to be torn and eaten by them. This 
was the case with the martyr Blandina, at Lyons. Her 
cross, planted in the arena of the amphitheatre, was so 
low, that the leopards could have easily devoured her, 
but they refused to touch her. The Cross of Jesus was, 
however, most probably far longer and loftier than this. 
It was a heavy burden, and He had to bear it along the 
roughly cobble-stone paved street, resting on His shoulder 
and back, which had been lacerated by the scourge. 
Round His neck He carried the board that was to be 
fastened above His head onthe Cross. This was a white 
table with the letters in black, not, of course, painted in 
oils, for oil paints were not then invented, but the board 
had over it a brush of whitewash, and then the letters were 
hastily painted in distemper of lamp black and size. * 
This was the title which so displeased the Jews, for on 
it was inscribed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, “ This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews.” On the titles were always 
written the offence of the criminal for which he was con- 
demned. The title had been painted in a scrambling hurry, 
therefore it was put in the shortest form possible, and the 
words omitted which the priests desired to have inserted, 


* Such a table was called oavis, titulus ; or Nevcwpa Or airia. 
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“He called Himself” before “The King of the Jews.” They 
complained to Pilate. He pooh-poohed their objection. 
It mattered not. Everyone who had any sense would 
understand. ‘‘ What I have written, I have written.” He 
would waste no more time over the case. 

The streets were not only narrow, but they were wind- 
ing. * The way led to the gate Gennath, or the )Garden 
Gate, which was in the corner between the old wall of 
Zion and the wall of the lower town, and belonged to the 
latter. It was so called, because, outside the city, to the 
north of the Pool of Hezekiah, lay gardens belonging to 
citizens, one of which, as we learn later, belonged to 
Joseph of Arimathzea. (S. John xix. 41.) 

The procession moves on, in the full glare of day, with 
the hot Syrian sun streaming down on the train. Above, 
the sky is blue, the street, though narrow, is full of light, 
for the walls reflect the glare of the sun. The road is 
steeply down hill, and the weight of the Cross is heavy on 
the shoulder of Jesus. How the people trample on and 
thrust each other to get near and hoot their blasphemies 
into the ears of the sufferer! Above their shouts peals 
out the trumpet of the herald at the head of the convoy, 
echoed back by the tall houses on each side. The 


* So Josephus tells us. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 
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centurion alone rides—he brandishes the spear which 
within a little while is to enter the heart of Jesus. He 
looks round and down on the moving train. 

When David went forth out of Jerusalem, Shimei ran 
alongside, shouting, “Come out, come out, thou bloody 
man, and thou man of Belial!” (2 Sam. xvi. 7), and so. 
now did the people yell their imprecations against Christ. 
A heathen dramatist speaks of the insults and outrages to 
which a condemned man was subjected on his way to 
execution. * 

Behold Him going forth without the camp, bearing our 
reproach, as innocent Abel, going into the field to be 
slain by his brother; as just Noah, bearing the beams of 
the ark wherewith to build that vessel in which clean and 
unclean were to be saved ; as o bedient Isaac, carrying the 
wood of the sacrifice whereon he is to be stretched ; as 
the wayfarer Jacob, crossing over Jabbok with his staff— 
and lo! he becomes two bands; as meek Moses, bearing 
the wood of the tree to Marah, to dip it in those bitter 
waters-and sweeten them; as Abimelech carrying the 
bough of the tree upon his s houlder to lay before the gates 
of the city he is storming, and turning and calling to his 


*Plaut. Mostellar. Jta te forabunt patibulum per vias stimulis. 
Not. 3. 
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followers, ‘What ye have seen me do, make haste and 
do as Ihave done,” We see Jesus, like unto David, the 
man after God’s own heart, driven out of his own city, 
and weeping as he goes; as the leper who was cast forth 
from the company of men, accounted unclean. “And as 
they came out they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name ; him they.compelled to bear His Cross.” Weare not 
told as much, but we may conclude that Jesus had fallen 
under the weight. He seemed unable to bear the Cross 
any further. Perhaps-He had fainted from the loss of 
blood and from the long fasting. He sank on the pave- 
ment, and could bear the wood no longer. Something of 
the sort must have occurred, or the centurion would not 
have halted the convoy, and ordered that the Cross should 
be transferred to another. This was not done out of com- 
passion, but out of necessity. Jesus could not bear it any 
further ; therefore, in order that the place of execution 
might be quickly reached, some one else must be got to 
carry it. Church tradition tells of three falls under the 
Cross, but we can only conclude from the words of the 
Evangelists that there was one, which occurred near the 
Garden Gate. 

S. Luke adds one little particular, he says that Simon 


was coming into the town out of the country. 
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No Roman would carry the Cross. To do so would 
dishonour him. The soldiers looked out for some one, 
and seized on Simon. They were wont thus to requisition 
men and animals for the service of the State. These requisi- 
tions were one of the great hardships of which the Jews 
complained. ‘The Persian monarchs had a service of 
carriers or post, and these were called avgari, they were 
allowed to seize on any horses and equipages they needed, 
to demand entertainment wherever they came, free of 
expense, and this proved a great grievance. The word 
passed into use among the Greeks (dyyapetev), and the 
Romans exercised pretty freely the same rights of requisi- 
tioning. When the Baptist said to the soldiers, ‘“ Do 
violence to no man,” he doubtless referred to this system 
of extorting the use of their horses, their beasts, even their 
own work, out of subject people, without payment. Simon, 
the Cyrenian, was coming into the town. He was a 
foreigner, a native of Lybia, in Africa, a dark man, pos- 
sibly not exactly a negro, but so dark-complexioned that 
he went by the name of Niger, or the Black Man. He 
was the father of two sons, Alexander and Rufus, and he 
and his sons became. afterwards Christians, and the first- 
fruits of the Church in Africa. He is spoken of in the 


Acts of the Apostles in association with another Cyrenian, 
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Lucius. He was coming into the town, probably laden 
with the wood for the fire on which the Easter lamb was 
to be burnt, for on this day of the preparation the Jews 
were wont to go out of the city and collect the necessary 
wood, lay it on their shoulders, and bring it home. So 
now, on the day of the preparation, the Lord carries on 
His shoulders the wood for the new sacrifice, on which 
He, the Lamb of God, was to have His lifeconsumed. As 
He goes, He meets Simon carrying the wood into Jerusalem 
for the typical lamb. ‘The soldiers at once seize Simon, 
make him cast down his load, and take on his shoulders 
the burden of Christ’s Cross. He was the first ; he, this 
African, to take up the cross and follow Christ ; he, the re- 
presentative of the race of Ham, the most despised ofall the 
descendants of Noah, that on which the yoke of bondage 
seems ever to have pressed. And now, how wonderful, 
if this our conjecture be true. The Romans and Greeks, 
representatives of Japhet, the Jews, representatives of 
Shem, and Simon, the representative of Ham, are all 
united in one stream, setting forward to Calvary. Each, 
this day, gives a pledge of conversion ; the centurion, the 
son of Japhet, the thief, the son of Israel, of Shem, and, 
first of all, the Cyrenian, the descendant of Ham. 


S. Matthew, in his account, only mentions Simon, 
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because he was known to the Church in Palestine as 
teacher at Antioch ; and S. Matthew’s Gospel was written 
for the Church in the Holy Land. But the Gospel of 
S. Mark was written for Gentile believers, and the 
Churches elsewhere did not know Simon, but probably 
did know Alexander and Rufus, his sons, so he mentions 
_ them. Ss. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, greets 
Rufus by name. He speaks of him as ‘chosen in the 
Lord,” and sends his salutation to him and his mother, 
whom he affectionately terms ‘‘ mine,” that is, whom I 
look upon with as much regard as if she were my own 
mother. Some years before, S. Paul had been a teacher 
at Antioch with Simon the Black, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and probably he lodged in the house of Simon, and so 
got attached to the mother of Alexander and Rufus, 
having experienced her kindness. At the time he wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, apparently, Simon was dead. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in commenting on the bearing of 
the Cross of Christ by Simon, says : “ Jesus was pleased to 
take man unto His aid, not only to represent His own 
need, and the dolorousness of His passion, but to consign 
the duty unto man, that we must enter into a fellowship of 
_Christ’s sufferings, taking up the cross of martyrdom when 


God requires us, enduring affronts, being patient under 
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affliction, loving them that hate us, and being benefactors 
to our enemies, abstaining from sensual and intemperate 
delight, forbidding ourselves lawful recreations when we 
have an end of the spirit to serve upon the ruins of the 
body’s strength, mortifying our desires, breaking our own 
will, not seeking ourselves, being entirely resigned to 
God. ‘These are the cross and the nails, and the’ spear 
and the whip, and all the instruments of a Christian’s 
passion.”* 

Let us then deny ourselves, and take up our cross daily, 
and, like Simon, follow after Jesus. Simon was compelled. 
He was not at first willing to take it; if, as we suppose, he 
was carrying his bundle of wood, he was constrained to 
lay that down. So must we lay aside every weight, and 
the sin that doth so easily beset us, that we may follow 
after Jesus, bearing His reproach. Simon shrank both 
from the burden and from the shame, and the natural man 
shrinks from the Cross of Christ, shrinks from the Cross 
that God lays on us. He compels us to bear the Cross, 
and though we may wish to escape it at first, yet, if like 
Simon, we submit, and bear it in a right spirit, it will 
bring us, as it did Simon, to meekness, and patience, and 
a more perfect knowledge of Christ. 


* Taylor, Life of Christ, Pt. iii. lect. xv. § 2. 
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Let us then follow Jesus, where He leads, not where we 
will to go, along the Way of Sorrows, if that be the road 
that leads to eternal blessedness. Let us follow Him 
as children their father, as servants their master, as 
soldiers their commander, as sheep their shepherd. 
Where the Head leads there the members must go. We 
must suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified to- 
gether. He that taketh not up his cross, said our Lord, 
and followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me. 





VI. 


Che Maughters of Jerusalem. 


S. LUKE XXIII. 27. 

“ And there followed Him a great company of people, and of women, 
which also bewatled and lamented Him.” 
In this long and sad drama of cruelty, relentlessness and 
brutality, there came forth one or two instances of some- 
thing better, glimpses of human pity, and love, and sym- 
pathy——-but only few; and these few instances we find 
among women. Claudia Procula, the wife of Pilate, 
made an effort to save Jesus fromm death, and now a 
number of women follow Christ on His Way of Sorrows 
with tears and lamentations. When a criminal was con- 
demned and led to execution, according to the harsh rule 
of the Rabbis, he might not be lamented by his friends 
and relatives. They were required to appear publicly and 
salute the witnesses and the judges, and show them that 
they bore them no ill-will, but rather approved of their 


conduct in having put away from Israel the evil that was 
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in its midst. * The rule was, ‘they must not show any 
signs of regret, make any lamentation ; if they sorrow, 
they must hide their sorrow in their hearts.” | There was 
an exception made in the case of sentence being delivered 
by an alien judge, for then the judgment might not be 
according to Jewish law, and might touch those who were 
convicted of obeying the law of God rather than that of 
man. { But this exception did not touch the case of 
Jesus, for He was condemned both by the Jewish council 
and also by the Roman Governor. 

How, then, came the women to lament openly? Was 
this an instance of love and pity triumphing over their 
fear and obedience? Not so. No doubt there were great 
love and pity in their hearts, but in this case it did not 
make them openly defy the law. 

Here we have once more an instance of the undesigned 
coincidences that so often appear in the Gospel narrative 
in evidence of its truth. By the custom of the Jews 
women were suffered, nay, even encouraged, to follow 
with condolence those led to execution. We are expressly 
told this in the Talmud. They were allowed to offer 
water or wine to those on their way to death, and minister 


* Maimon in Sanhed. c. 13, 6. + Sanhed. c. 6, 4. 
{~ Maimon, hile. Ebel, c. 1, 9. 
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to them, unreproved, such other offices of compassion as 
their kind hearts prompted.* 

In the East it is usual in the case of a death or a burial 
to have wailers, women, hired for the purpose, who wring 
and clap their hands and. shriek out lamentations over 
the dead, and sing funeral dirges. Moreover it was held 
that a special blessing belonged to those who mourned 
over the righteous at their death. | When, before, Jesus 
had come to the house of Jairus, whose daughter was 
dead, He found the house full of the minstrels and hired 
mourners, weeping and making loud outcries, and He put_ 
them forth. Jeremiah alluded to them (Jer. ix. 17, 18), 
“Call for the mourning women, that they may come ; 
and send for cunning women, that they may come ; and 
let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that 
our eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush 
out with waters.” Also the Prophet Amos (v. 16, 17), in 
a passage which seems distinctly to point to the Way 
of Sorrows traversed by Christ on Good Friday—“ The 
Lord, the God of Hosts, the Lord, saith thus: Wailing 
shall be in all streets ; and they shall say in all the high- 
ways, Alas! alas! and they shall call the husbandman 
to mourning, and such as are skilful of lamentation to 


* Sanhed. c. 12, 2, 3. + Moedh Katan, iii. 8, 9. 
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wailing. And in all vineyards shall be wailing: for I 
will pass through thee, saith the Lord.” Then he goes 
on to speak of that same day as one on which there will 
be darkness and not light. Inthe East it is not customary 
for men to show tokens of sorrow, but the women scream, 
tear their hair and face, and throw sand on their heads. 
Lane, speaking of the modern Egyptians, says, ‘After 
death the women of the family raise cries of lamentation, 
uttering the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, O, my master! O, my resource! 
O, my misfortune! O, my glory! The females of the 
neighbourhood come and join in this conclamation ; 
generally, also, they send for two or more public wailing 
women. Each brings a tambourine, and beating them 
_they exclaim, Alas for him!” Jeremiah alludes to the 
same custom (Jer. xxii. 18, 19)—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord 
concerning Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah: 
They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, my brother ! 
or, Ah, sister! they shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, 
lord! or, Ah, his glory! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates 
of Jerusalem.” 

These women who followed Jesus, lamenting, were no 


hired mourners. They expected no reward for their 
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wailing. They wept and wrung their hands because they 
felt for Jesus, they had sympathy for His sufferings. We 
are told in the Talmud that the noblest women in Jerusa- 
lem were allowed by custom to take part in the consolation 
of, and lamentation for, the condemned criminal, and we 
may be sure that among those who now followed Jesus 
were Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward, as well 
as those faithful women who on Easter morning went to 
His grave. Mary, His Mother, certainly followed afar 
off, for we find her afterwards on Calvary by the Cross, 
and Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother of James the 
less, and Salome, are mentioned by S. Matthew and 
S. Mark as having been on the hill of death with Jesus 
to the end. 

Church tradition has named another woman, Veronica, 
or Bernice, as having ministered to Christ on His way to 
Calvary, and this Bernice has been conjectured to be the 
widow of Aristobulus, the unhappy son of the unhappy 
Mariamne, who, along with his mother, was put to death 
by Herod, soon after the murder of the innocents at 
Bethlehem. This Bernice was the daughter of Costobar, 
an Idumzan, who belonged to a priestly family, and who 
had been made Governor of Gaza by Herod. * 


* Joseph. Antiq. xv. 1,1; 7; 9. 
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We are told that the women following Christ “‘ bewailed 
and lamented Him.” The former word in Greek («érrec9at) 
properly applies to gestures of lamentation, as wringing 
of hands, and beating of the head; whilst the latter (6,nvi) 
refers to the wailing, the weeping tone of the voice. 

The great company that followed our Blessed Lord to 
Calvary consisted of very different classes, and were 
actuated by very different feelings. There were those 
who were exulting over His condemnation, and eager 
to add to His sufferings; there were others who were 
drawn to the spectacle from curiosity merely ; there were 
those doubtful, and perhaps disapproving in their own 
minds, but fearful of giving utterance to a protest, lest 
they should be thought His disciples; and there were 
the friends that bewailed and lamented Him. Let us 
remember, if we grieve not at the sufferings of Christ, or 
if we add to them by our continuance in sin, and by our 
passing our lives in vanity and sinful pleasures we are not 
following Him as friends, but as those who derided, or 
looked on with indifference, or with cowardice, unable to 
decide to take part with Him, and share His reproach. 

‘“‘ Jesus turning unto them said, Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and 


for your children. For, behold, the days are coming, in 
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the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare, and the paps which never gave 
suck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, 
Fall on us ; and to the hills, Cover us. For if they 
do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” (S. Luke xxiii. 28-31.) 

Our Lord had been condemned to death as a false 
Prophet, and now as He is led to death, He utters His 
prophecy, a prophecy which was to be verified terribly 
within a generation. He is thinking, not of Himself, not 
of His sufferings, but of the Jewish people, and of the fear- 
ful judgment they are bringing down on their own heads. 
I will destroy these murderers, and burn up their city. 
They who had evil entreated the servants of the House- 
holder and slew His Son, will be miserably destroyed, and 
the vineyard let out to other husbandmen. Sin, rejection 
of Christ, inevitably brings destruction in its train. Jesus 
wept over Jerusalem, and did all for it He could, but as 
Jerusalem wilfully refused to hear Him, and gave Him 
over to death, justice must take her course, retribution 
must follow. 

It will be remembered that when Jesus spoke to the 
daughters of Jerusalem He was not bearing His Cross, 


Simon was doing that for Him, following close after Him. 
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The procession was now outside the Garden Gate, and 
was passing, as Amos describes, between the vineyard 
walls. Jesus had raised Himself up. On issuing from the 
gate, on the steep decline, the women’s voices rose loudly, 
the street behind the walls and gate was full of the hoot- 
ing brutal rabble. These latter would be out directly, but 
they had made way, with a show of deference, for the 
women mourners, and the women were close to Jesus. 
’ He turns to them at this moment when. His voice can be 
heard. He bids them not weep for Him, but for them- 
selves and their children.* And, indeed, there were awful 
days coming. It is doubtful whether, among all the horrors 
of war, any destruction of a great city has equalled in 
horror that of Jerusalem, a faithful record of whose siege 
and capture and levelling in the dust is preserved for us 
by the Jewish historian Josephus. 

The prophet Zephaniah had long before foretold it. 
“* will stretch out Mine hand upon Judah, saith the Lord, 
and upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem; . . . the Lord 
hath prepared a sacrifice, He hath bid His guests. And 


* So Cassandra, in Seneca, Agamem. v. 659, to the chorus of Trojan 


women. 
“t Cohibete lacrymas, omne quas tempus petit, 


Troades, et ipsze vestra lamentabili 
Lugete gemitu funera.” 
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it shall come to pass in the day of the Lord’s sacrifice, 
that I will punish the princes, and the king’s children, and 
all such as are clothed in strange apparel. . . . And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that there shall be a noise 
of a cry from the fish gate, and an howling from the 
second, and a great crashing from the hills. . . . That 
day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day 
of wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and gloomi- 
ness, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the 
trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities, and against 
the high towers. And I will bring distress upon men, and 
they shall walk like blind men, because they have sinned 
against the Lord: and their blood shall be poured out as 
dust, and their flesh as the dung.” (Zeph. i.) A Jewish writer 
himself admitted that the destruction of Jerusalem was due 
to the sin of the people in crucifying Jesus the Just.* 
When our Lord says that “they shall begin to say to 
the mountains, Fall on us ; and to the hills, Cover us,” He 
is quoting the words of Hosea (x. 1-8), ‘‘ Israel is an empty 
vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto himself: ... their heart 


is divided, now shall they be found faulty. . . . Now they 


* Maimon., in Sanhed. c. 11. “Jesus utique Nazarenus visus est 
Messias, et occisus per domum judicii (Betholin) causa fuit, ut Israel 
destrueretur gladio et dispergeretur reliquee ipsorum et ut deprimerentur.” 
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shall say, We have no king, because we feared not the 
Lord; what then shoulda king do to us? Theyhave spoken 
words, swearing falsely in making a covenant... . The 
high places of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed : 
the thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars ; 
and they shall say to the mountains, Cover us ; and to the 
hills, Fallon us.” With reverence we may try to enter 
into the mind of Christ, as He emerges from the Garden 
Gate, and His way leads between the vineyards. He 
recalls His own parable of the vineyard and the rebellious 
vinedressers, and what the Jews had answered when He 
asked them what the master would do when the dressers 
had slain his son. Then He recalled the prophecy of 
Hosea, which was now singularly appropriate. Israel was 
the empty vine bringing forth fruit unto himself. Israel 
cries out, We have no king but Ceesar, we will not have 
this Man to reign over us! They had spoken lying words, 
swearing falsely—and now—He sees the future ruin of the 
rebellious city, thorns and thistles springing up over its 
holy places, and then, as He hears the burst of wailing 
from the women emerging from the gate behind, He turns 
and speaks the words of Hosea, at the point He had 
reached in this train of thought, ‘‘ They shall say to the 


mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us!” 
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He saw how it would be at the end, how that would 
come to pass which is described by the historian of the 
ruin of Jerusalem when the panic-stricken Jews took 
refuge in the subterranean conduits and drains cut through 
the rocks on which their city was built. Jerusalem stood 
on several hills, Zion, Moriah, Ophiel, Bezetha, etc. The 
valleys between these hills are to a large extent now 
choked with ruins, and who can tell how many bones of 
those who perished in the overthrow lie crushed under 
the fragments of the fallen walls and houses which have 
almost levelled up these depressions? The Tyropceon 
valley is buried to the depth of from 50 to 80 feet, and 
now explorers open the passages cut in the rock, under- 
ground canals and reservoirs, in which the terrified 
inhabitants at the capture of Jerusalem concealed them- 
selves, and where they perished. 

The woman of Capernaum cried out, ‘ Blessed is the 
womb that bare Thee, and the paps which Thou hast 
sucked.” (S. Luke xi. 27.) And now He says, ‘“ Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps that never gave suck.” Before He had said, “ Yea, 
rather, blessed are they that hear the Word of God, and 
keep it.” But now, as the Jews have not chosen to listen 


to the Word of God, and instead of keeping have cast it 
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from them, their house is left unto them desolate, and a 
curse falls on them. “If they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?” That is, if the 
Jews have done this great iniquity whilst the grace of God 
is flowing as sap through their branches, whilst I—their 
life—am in their midst, whilst there is some spiritual 
vitality still in them, what will they do when God’s grace 
ceases to flow, when the spiritual life is withdrawn from 
them, when the favour of God is taken away ? 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children.” It would seem as 
if, in these words, our Lord reproved the exhibition of 
emotional religion unaccompanied by inward contrition. 
If we may be suffered to paraphrase our Lord’s words, we 
would thus expand them—“ Daughters of Jerusalem, ye 
are full of sorrow for My sufferings ; that is well, but far 
better were it for you to consider the cause of these 
sufferings, and to lament over the sins and shortcomings 
which have weighted the Cross I have borne, and am to 
die upon. It is well for you to think of Me with love and 
pity, but it is not well for you to confine your religion to 
tears and lamentations, but to remember what I said unto 
you, and follow after Me, not only with pity, but also in 
the way of My commandments. If any man will follow 
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after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross. 
Blessed are they that mourn at My passion, but more 
blessed are they that mourn over their own transgressions, 
which occasioned my death, and strive to make amends 
for the past.” 

And so it seems that Christ’s last word of warning was 
against a mere sentimental emotional religion, void of 
practical goodness. Let us, then, in Lent, and especially 
in Holy Week, follow Jesus'in heart and devotion, but do 
not let Lent and Passiontide pass and leave us just where 
we were, without having learned any spiritual lesson, 
made any spiritual progress, conquered any spiritual 
temptation. ‘Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord! 
Lord ! shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that DOETH the will of My Father, which is in Heaven.” 





VII. 


Golgotha. 


S. MARK XV. 22, 23. 

“ And they bring Him unto the place Golgotha, which ts, being inter- 

preted, The place of a skull. And they gave Him to drink wine mingled 
with myrrh: but He received it not.” 
By Roman and Jewish law alike, places of execution and 
of burial must be without the walls of a city. At Rome, 
the great main roads were lined with tombs, so that the 
traveller entering the city of the living, passed first through 
a great suburb of the dead. This had its inconvenience, 
which was felt when a city had to be enlarged, for it neces- 
sitated the displacement or desecration of tombs. 

According to the rule of Moses, those who were stoned 
to death received their execution “without the camp.” 
(Numb. xvi. 33.) And so, also, in the times of the Kings, 
executions took place outside the city walls. (1 Kings 
xxi. 13.) Naboth was carried outside of the town to be 
stoned. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the writer shows 
how that Christ “suffered without the gate,” as the 
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“bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into the 
Sanctuary by the High Priest for sin, are burned without 
the camp” (xiii. 11, 12). So the goat, over which the 
sins of the people had been recited, was led forth outside 
the city (Levit. xvi.), and the red heifer, ‘‘ without spot, 
wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came yoke,” 
was to be led “forth without the camp,” and there slain, 
and after that its blood was to be sprinkled before the 
tabernacle of the congregation seven times. (Numb. 
xix, 2-4.) 

The blasphemer was ordered in like manner to be slain : 
“ Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp ; and 
let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
let all the congregation stone him.” (Levit. xxiv. 14.) 

As has already been said, according to Jewish law and 
custom, two of the judges who had condemned a man 
assisted at his execution, consequently, on this occasion, 
two of the chief priests attended the procession to Calvary. 
But not only so, the false witnesses would attend, to lay 
their hands on His head, with the chief priests who had 
heard Him declare Himself the Son of God. 

Calvary, or Golgotha, is not now distinguishable as a 
hill, partly because of the accumulation of rubbish from 
the ruin of the city, in the hollows and valleys, and partly 

F 
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because it is doubtful whether it ever was, properly, a hill. 
It stood below Zion, and was looked down on from 
Herod’s new palace, but it was slightly above the eleva- 
tion of the lower town. Its name, Golgotha, more 
correctly, Golgoltha) comes from the same root as Gilgal, 
that signifies a hill, and the term golgot (yodyoi), was used 
for sacred stones, employed in the heathen rites of the 
Canaanites and Pheenicians, in their worship of Venus 
(Baaltis). As in Wales and Cornwall, and in Scotland, Pen 
means ‘‘ head,”and “ mountain,” so this word golgol came 
to have a double meaning. Among the early Christians a 
legend existed, that Calvary took its name from Adam’s 
skull having been buried there, and it is possible that the 
Jewish Rabbis had such a story; * but the name Calvary, or 
Golgotha, properly means only the rounded stone, and by a 
corruption of the original signification was taken to signify 
“the place of a skull.” Just in the same way, the Capito- 
line hill, in Rome, was so called, because it was a rounded 
elevation, but afterwards a fable grew up that it took its 
designation from the head ofa certain Tolus having been 
dug up there. 
The spot, Calvary, would seem to have been the place 
of execution from an ancient date. It is probably 


* Athanas. in Pass. et Cruc. Domini; Hieron. on Matt. iv. 
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mentioned by Jeremiah, in a prophecy concerning the 
rebuilding and enlargement of Jerusalem (xxxi. 38-39), 
in which he foretells that the wall would be built in an 
extended arc from the hill of Gareb in the East, sweeping 
round, along the North, to the hill of Goath in the West— 
and Goath, here, answers to Calvary, and means the place 
of execution. This prophecy was fulfilled about seven 
years after the death of Christ, by Agrippa, when Golgotha 
was actually enclosed within the new walls; and at the 
present day it lies within the city. 

So the procession reached the spot where Jesus was to 
die, Simon of Cyrene laid down the Cross and fell back, 
the chief priests, the witnesses, the weeping women, drew 
nigh ; the former laid their hands on the head of Christ 
and declared that His trespass was upon Him. In the 
yearly ceremony of the scape-goat, the priests laid their 
hands on the head of the beast, and recited over it the 
sins of the people, and laid on it their iniquity; but 
in this case they did the contrary. They do, indeed, lay 
their hands on His head, but they do not recite over Him 
their sins, laying them on Him; but they declare them- 
selves guiltless, and blasphemously bid Him bear His 
own transgressions. The same ceremony was not observed 


with the thieves, because they had not been condemned 
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by the Jewish Council, only by the Roman Governor ; 
but in the case of Jesus, throughout, the chief priests 
desired to have Him regarded as a criminal condemned 
by them to death, the sentence only approved and legal- 
ised by Pilate; and this they could with some reason 
claim, because Pilate had ostentatiously and repeatedly 
declared, that in his opinion, and according to Roman 
law, Christ was guiltless. 

And now, as the chief priests and false witnesses with- 
draw, the women come forward, bearing wine mingled 
with myrrh ; S. Matthew says, ‘‘ Vinegar mingled with gall.” 

Solomon had said, “ Give strong drink unto him that 
is ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of heavy 
hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, and 
remember his misery no more.” (Prov. xxxi. 6, 7.) 

This was taken to apply to such as were condemned 
to death, and it was usual for the most illustrious and 
honourable women of Jerusalem to attend criminals to 
their execution, and to give them to drink, before they 
were put to death, wine and myrrh, with gall, which was 
regarded as numbing the nerves, and superinducing sleep. 
The Talmud says that they were wont to put a grain of 
incense in the draught, as that deadened the sense of pain. 


It says further, “‘ The women of highest rank in Jerusalem, 
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out of free impulse, and at their own cost, gave the con- 
demned man this draught. But if it should so happen that 
the noble ladies failed to do so, then the cost of providing 
this drink fell on the community, and was paid for out 
of the public fund.”* This was sometimes the case 
among the heathen. We are told that at the annual 
feast of Chronos, when a man was put to death to expiate 
the sins of the people, he was first made drunk with wine, 
and then executed whilst in a state of intoxication. t 
Among the ancients, myrrh was regarded as having great 
effect as a pain-killer, and, indeed, it will be found to be 
one of the principal ingredients in modern compounds, 
sold for the purpose of deadening the nerves to suffering. { 

Accordingly, the pious women who followed Jesus were 
only acting according to immemorial custom, when they 


* Avoda Sara, f. 12, 2; Tanchuma 39,3. “If any man is condemned 
to be stoned, they bring him good and generous wine to drink, lest he 
should suffer during the stoning. This is done with all condemned by 
the Sanhedrim."’ Bamidbar rabba, 1o f. 206, 4. ‘‘ All those condemned 
to death by the Sanhedrim drink strong wine, that they may forget their 
sufferings.’ Mossechet Seniachot 2, 9. ‘‘ They who are killed by 
sentence of the judges are given to drink wine and incense, lest they 
should suffer.” Baby]. Tal. Gemara, Sanhed. f. 43, 1; Maimon. hile. 
Habak, ii. 15. + Porphyr. Abst. ii. 54. 

+ Apulejus, Asin. aur. viii. Sese multimodis conculcat ictibus, myrrhze 
preesumptione munitus, x. Sed obfirmatus myrrhze preesumptione, 
nullis verberibus ac ne ipsi quidem succubuit igni; cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
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followed Him weeping, bearing the cup of wine, mingled 
with myrrh and gall, and offered it to Him before He was 
stretched on the Cross, and His hands and feet nailed to 
the wood. He, however, turned away His head. He 
would not drink of the offered cup ; not because He dis- 
approved of the piety and pity of the women who offered 
it, but because He would not seem in any way to evade 
the sufferings He had come to endure. 

As He entered into the world, the Wise Men came to Him 
with oblations, gold, incense, and myrrh, and now, as He 
leaves the world, women come to Him offering Him a goblet 
in which dissolved in wine are frankincense and myrrh. 

When Sir Thomas More was on his way to execution, 
a kind woman offered him a cup of wine, but he declined 
it with the words, “Christ was given not wine, but 
_ vinegar and gall.” The vinegar mentioned by S. Matthew 
was really sour wine. S. Mark says, “‘ Wine mingled with 
myrrh.” Mark’s mother, Mary, lived in the holy city, and 
was, perhaps, one of the pitying following women. It is 
possible that it may have been thought that a strong wine 
acid had a deadening effect on the nerves. Some, how- 
ever, have supposed that the soldiers took away the strong 
wine brought for Jesus, and gave Him their own sour 


wine, which is here called vinegar. ‘The prophet Amos 


~ 
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(ii. 8) speaks of some such act. He says, “They lay 
themselves down upon clothes laid to pledge by every 
altar, and they drink the wine of the condemned ;” but it 
is easy to explain the apparent discrepancy without having 
recourse to so violent a supposition, 

And now a place is cleared of the people on Calvary. 
The soldiers drive back the crowd that is pressing forward. 
The women step back, as the priests and witnesses had. 
stepped back. They go back and stand afar off, they 
cannot endure to see the horrible spectacle of the nailing 
of Jesus to His Cross. 

Now the soldiers remove from His neck the title, and 
proceed to affix that to the head of the Cross; and then 
they strip Him of His raiment. His back had bled with 
the wounds received by the scourge, and first the scarlet 
robe had been put over Him, then that had been 
plucked off, and His own raiment, the seamless robe and 
the upper mantle, had been put upon Him. Now He is 
denuded of both. The robe without seam, of fine white 
linen, had doubtless adhered to His wounded back, and 
the removal of it caused Him fresh pain, and the drying 
wounds to re-open and bleed. 

The Cross is lying on the ground, and Jesus is laid upon 


it. He stretches out His hands, and they are bound to the 


* 
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wood by the wrists to keep them firm under the convulsive 
shrinking of the muscles as the nails are driven in. 

To the West rises Moriah, with the Temple on it, bathed 
in glorious light from the mid-day sun. Up Moriah, long 
before, Isaac had mounted, carrying the wood for the 
sacrifice on his shoulders ; on the top of Moriah, where 
now stood the Temple, glittering with gold, its white 
marble shining like snow, on that top, Abraham, seeing 
into futurity, had said, ‘‘God will provide Himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering.” Nearly two thousand years 
had passed, and since that day many and many a typical 
lamb had been offered, which with its blood could not 
take away sins ; lambs provided by men as sin-offerings, not 
God-provided. And now, at length. the day has come, 
and God has indeed Himself provided the Lamb without 
blemish, Who is to die for all the world. ‘There, to the East, 
is Moriah, high up, and here lower, to the West, is humble 
Calvary, there the place of the type, here the place of the 
antitype. Calvary lay at some depth below the towering 
heights of Zion, with the citadel and palaces of Herod 
and the High Priest crowning it. We are accustomed to 
speak of Calvary as a hill, but it is never called a hill in 
Scripture, and the first mention of the “hill” of Calvary 


is by a pilgrim of. Bordeaux, who visited Jerusalem, and 
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has left a description of the holy sites, in the year 333. 
Still, as already pointed out, the name may, and probably 
does mean a rounded elevation. But it was only an 
elevation of small dimensions on the slope of the hill or 
ridge now covered with the Greek and Frank quarter, 
which occupies the part of the town enlarged and 
enclosed by King Agrippa. Near it was the cistern or 
tank of the almond trees, from which water could be 
drawn for the gardens round, for this was the quarter 
where most of the gardens of the citizens lay, and on this 
account the gate leading to it, through which the Saviour 
passed, was called the Garden Gate. Immediately 
opposite Calvary, to the West, stretching away North, 
was the wall of the lower town, gradually rising towards 
the North and East to the ridge of Bezetha. Due South, 
stood on the rock of Zion three great and massive towers, 
built by Herod for the defence of his new palace. That 
at the angle of the walls was Hippicus, the grandest, and 
loftiest and most massive of all. 
It was now noon, and the sun stood over this great 
tower, and cast its shadow down into the valley. Were 
the people on the walls of the lower town over against 
Calvary? And were the soldiers and sentinels on the walls 


of Zion and in the three towers looking down on the scene? 
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No doubt they were. The hill, on the side of which was 
Calvary, sloped up to the East opposite the lower town, 
and to the North from the walls of Zion, so that Golgotha, 
with what took place thereon, was visible as an arena to a 
vast range of people, who could line the walls. 

S. Paul says that the Apostles were made “a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” (1 Cor. 
iv. 9.) So was their Master on that awful day. Not only 
was He a spectacle to all those who crowded out of the 
city, but to those who lined the battlements of Jerusalem, 
and the towers and fortress walls of Zion. And above 
and around, rank on rank of angels, in awe and horror, 
looked on at that scene, and high over all the sun, stand- 
ing above Herod’s palace and tower, now pouring forth its 
noonday glory and heat, was about to turn pale and 
darken. A little way off was the tank, with almond trees 
about it, covered with pink flowers, and the bees were 
swarming about them. ‘The slope of the hill to the East, 
over which in a few years the city would extend, was now 
covered with gardens and vineyards, and crowned with 
palms. Here and there was a wine-press. Only just 
Calvary, the place of execution of criminals, was ‘un- 
enclosed. ‘Thus, in the midst of vineyards, the Lord of 


the Vineyard is cast out, rejected, and slain. 
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Wondrous sight ! a spectacle indeed to men and angels. 
In the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
extends over Golgotha, is a spot which the natives 
ignorantly point out as the centre of the world; but this 
day is the central day of the world’s history. All history 
led up to it, all history dates from it. All sacrifices looked 
to it for fulfilment, and all sacraments look back to it for 
initiation. Men died in hopes of redemption by the event 
that was to be, men die now in trust in the redemption 
that was wrought on that day. That day evil triumphed 
over good, but in triumphing was broken in its power, 
and thenceforth good conquers and goes forth conquering. 
Up to this day Satan-had reigned,.the tide of sin had 
spread and overflowed, this day it was stayed, and ever 
since has been recoiling. 

“OQ My people, what have I done to thee? or in what 
have I grieved thee? Answer Me. Because I brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, thou hast prepared a cross 
for thy Saviour. 

“‘ Because I was thy guide through the desert for forty 
years, and fed thee with manna, and brought thee into a 
good land, thou hast prepared a cross for thy Saviour. 

“For thy sake I scourged Egypt with her first-born ; 
and thou hast delivered Me to be scourged. 
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“T led thee out of Egypt, having overwhelmed Pharaoh 
in the Red Sea ; and thou hast delivered Me up to the 
chief priests. 

“‘T went before thee in a cloudy pillar, and thou hast 
led Me into the court of Pilate. 

“I fed thee with manna in the wilderness, and thou hast 
beaten Me with buffets and stripes. 

“TI gave thee wholesome water to drink out of the rock, 
and thou hast given Me gall and vinegar. 

‘*‘For thy sake I smote the king of Canaan, and thou 
hast smitten My head with a reed. 

‘“*T gave thee a royal sceptre, and thou hast crowned Me 
with thorns. O My people, what have I done unto thee? 
or wherein have I grieved thee?” 

Yes! we may well lift up our hands and wonder at the 
ingratitude of the Jews, at their blindness, at their wicked- 
ness ; but are we not guilty with a deeper guilt, if we, who 
have once been enlightened ; who have, may be, tasted of 
the heavenly gift ; who have by Baptism first, and then by 
Confirmation, been made partakers of the Holy Ghost; who 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
spiritual world; if we, I say, fall away. Why then we 
crucify to ourselves ‘‘ the Son of God afresh, and put Him 


to an open shame.” (Heb. vi. 6.) 


By the Reb. S. Baring- Gould, MA.a. 


The following are the already published volumes of a series of 
specially-written Lectures or Sermons on the Life of our Lord. 
Other Volumes to complete the set will be published at intervals. 
The work is written in a most interesting and attractive style, 
and in tts compilation the Author has had recourse to many 
comparatively unknown and unread works, such as the Talmud, 
etc., and has brought together a great amount of very original 
and unique information. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS: A series of Eight Ser- 
mons suitable for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany. 


Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“*Far removed from the common run of discourses. They display a 
width of reading, exuberance of fancy, quickness in seeing resemblances 
when few would detect them, and an originality of treatment.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


“They are full of clever illustrations, exhibiting a vast amount of out- 
of-the-way reading.”—Church Times. ; 


NAZARETH AND CAPERNAUM: A series of 
Ten Sermons on the early part of Our Lord’s Ministry. 


Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


THE TRIALS OF JESUS: A series of Seven 
Discourses for Lent, Holy Week, &c. Crown 8vo, ,2/6. 


“Will be welcome in many quarters.” —Guardian. 

“We can most heartily recommend the discourses. . . . of inestimable 
value.” —Church Times. 

“*A most valuable addition to our store of Literature for Lent or Holy 
Week.” —Church Bells. 


THE PASSION OF JESUS: A series of Seven 
Plain Sermons for Holy Week or Good Friday. Crow 8vo, 2/6. 


“These discourses supply a want. The Bucharistic teaching is especi- 
ally to be noticed.” —Literary Churchman. 


‘THe SEVEN LAST WORDS.” <A Set of 
Seven Plain Sermons for the Sundays in Lent, the Days of 
Holy Week, or for Good Friday. Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“Vigorous, forcible, with illustrations plentifully, but freely and 
wisely, introduced.”—Church Times. 
** Among the most effective on this subject we have ever met with.” 
—John Bull. 
** Forcible and picturesque.”—Guardian. 


‘*The Seven Sermons are written in a crisp, clear style, and abound in 
moral and practical lessons. We cannot imagine the interest of either 
town or country congregations flagging during their delivery, whether 
aus a series of discourses during Lent or in their entirety on Good 
Friday.” —Literary Churchman. 


By the Reb. S. Baring-Goulv, M.A. (continued). 


THE FIRST SERIES OF VILLAGE PREACH- 
ING FOR A YEAR: A complete collection of Sixty-five 
specially-written Short Sermons for all the Sundays and Chiet 
Holydays of the Christian Year, Missions, Schools, Harvest, 
Club, &c. ; with a supplement of Twenty Sermon Sketches. 


Vol. I. separately, Advent to Whit-Sunday, fcap. 8vo, 5/-. 


Vol. II. separately. Trinity to Advent, Miscellaneous, also 
Twenty Sermon Sketches, feap. 8vo, 5/-. 


Vol. III. sepavately, All the Saints’ Days, feap. 8vo, 4]-. 


‘‘Thoroughly excellent, and admirably calculated to excite the interest 
of a village congregation, while the great doctrines of the Christian 
Faith are clearly and boldly set forth.” —Guardian. 


“They are exquisite, most suggestive, and among the most remarkable 
sermons of the day.’—Literary Churchman. 


“Sound in doctrine, vigorous and telling in expression, devout in 
feeling, yet abounding in illustration and anecdote.”—John Bull. 


‘We strongly recommend them to the Clergy, who will gather from 
them many a hint how to make use of anecdote, illustration, scraps of 
personal experience, &c.,in their pulpil teaching. .. . Always interest- 
ing and effective.”—Church Times. 


“Short, sketchy, and wonderfully graphic—model sermons.” 
—English Churchman. 


“These brilliant sermons will be really valuable to the Clergy, they 
suggest innumerable novel trains of thought, and their illustrations are 
lavish and singularly beautiful.”—Church Quarterly. 


THE SECOND SERIES OF VILLAGE PREACH- 
ING FOR A YEAR: A complete set of Sixty-Five short, 
plain, and interesting Sermons for each Sunday and principal 
H olyday of the Christian Year. Schools, Harvest Thanksgiving, 
Club Sermon, &c. 


Vol. I, separately, Advent to Whit-Sunday, cr. 8vo, 5]-. 


Vol. II. separately, Trinity to Advent & Miscellaneous, 
cr. 80, 5/-. 


‘The subjects are most appropriate... .. Rich in illustration and 
anecdote. ... All expressed in simplest language.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘Are written in the Author’s well-known simple and graphic style.” 
—Eeclesiastical Gazette. 


“The gleaning of Mr. Baring-Gould’s grapes is better than other men’s 
vintages.”—Church Times. 


NOTE.—These two Series of Village Preaching form a per- 
ject storehouse of Teaching, Illustvation, and Anecdote, for the 
Sundays and Saints’ Days of the whole Year, and will be found 
invaluable aids to the Preacher in Country Towns and Villages. 


By the Reb. S. Baring-Goulv, HA.A. (continued). 


THE PREACHER’S POCKET. A Volume of 
Twenty-One Sermons, mostly general, but containing Sermons 
for Advent, Epiphany, and Easter. Crown 8vo, 5/-. 


The Sevmons ave not of so homely a description as those in 
“ Village Preaching for a Year;” they appeal vather to educated 
minds; but the Author hopes, nevertheless, that they will serve the 
Country Clergy with ideas which their own experience of the wants 
of their people will enable them to adapt. 


**Marked by the ability which distinguishes all Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
writings.”—Church Quarterly Review. 

‘*Will serve country Clergy with ideas which they can adapt to even 
their humble requirements, and will prove of assistance to hard-worked 
town Clergy, who cannot do better than take these Sermons on the 
whole as a model for their own compositions.”—Church Times. 

‘“We commend most heartily these Sermons, as being models of a 
lucid style of poetic language, of ‘definite arrangement and distinctness 
of teaching. Few books will be more helpful and suggestive to the over- 
worked pastors of our town parishes.” —Lcelesiastical Gazette. 


SERMONS TO CHILDREN: ‘Twenty-three in 
number, including a Set of Six on Children’s Duties and Faults, 
(Tidiness, Idleness, Wilfulness, Obedience, Perseverance, Idle 
Talk, &c,), and also a Set of Four on the Seasons of the Year. 
Very useful for use in Church, for School Readings, or Prizes, 
or for Birthday or other Home Gift Books, for Children of, all 
ages and classes, 54 Hdition. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


“These are really Sermons suited for children, alike in mode of 
thought, simplicity of language, and lessons conveyed, and they are 
very beautiful. No mere critical description can do justice to the charm 
with which spiritual and moral lessons are made to flow (not merely are 
drawn) out of natural facts or objects, Stories, too, are made use of with 
admirable taste, and the lessons taught are, without exception, sound 
and admirable. We cannot doubt that the volume will be, and will 
remain, a standard favourite.”—Church Quarterly. 

“Useful, suggestive, clever, practical, and full of illustration and 
anecdote.”’—Guurdian. 

“A striking volume. The teaching, the method, the knowledge of 
children's ways and faults, the loving wisdom in guiding them, are 
admirable, and we cannot too highly recommend this most excellent and 
remarkable book.” —Literary Churchman. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING: A Course 
of Lectures. (x. The Mystery of Suffering. 2. The Occasion 
of Suffering. 3. The Capacity for Suffering. 4. Suffering 
Educative. 5. Suffering Evidential. 6. Suffering Sacrificial.) 

Square crown 8vo, 3/6. 


“This is the very poetry of Theology; it is a very difficult subject, 
very beautifully handled.”—Church Quarterly. 

‘¢Those who heard these Sermons will welcume the opportunity now 
given them of again studying truths, whose nobility and depth were at 
the time almost obscured by the extreme beauty of the vesture in which 
they were clothed. Very seldom indeed are beauties, as many and 
varied, to be found in large folio volumes as are here united in one little 
book. It is impossible in the limits of a review to give any idea of the 
varied charms of style which this little book present.”—John Bull. 


* 


By the Reb. S. Baring-Goulv, Ml A. (continued). 


THE VILLAGE PULPIT. This useful work con- 
tains Short Sermons or outline Sermons for the whole Year, Har- 
vest Thanksgiving, Schools, Dedication Festival, and Funerals. 
The outlines are so full as almost to form complete short Ser- 
mons in themselves, while they are full of illustrations, anecdotes, 
and useful matter drawn from the Lives and Writings of the 
Saints, the Fathers, &c.,as well as from modern everyday life 
and experience, and they form a perfect storehouse of original 
thoughts and ideas for the Preacher in Villages, Country 
Towns, &c. 


Complete for the whole Year, in Two Vols., cr. 8v0, 10/-. Or 
Vol. I. separately, Advent to Whit-Sunday, 5/-. 
Vol. II. separately, Trinity to Advent, 5/-. 


‘“May be profitably used, either for devotional readings or as supply- 
ing material for use in the composition of Sermons.”—Guardian. 


“‘These ‘Village Pulpit Sermons’ are composed in terse and telling 
sentences, are full of anecdote or illustration, and in no way shrink from 
calling a spade a spade, for plain speaking is one of the characteristics of 
the author’s style.”—Church Times. 


” ‘The Preacher cannot easily find models more useful or available.” 
—Church Review. 


‘““Two remarkable volumes. ... Pointed and telling in the extreme, 
models of manner, and storehouses of matter.”’—Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


“OUR PARISH CHURCH.” An entirely new 
and most original Series of Twenty Sermons to Children, in 
which plain truths and lessons are drawn from the structure of a 
Church (The Churchyard, Porch, Pillars, Nave, Aisles, Font, 
Altar, &c., &c.) 


In elegant illustrated cloth binding, crown 8vo0, 3/6. 


**In this volume I have sought to teach doctrine, and teach it very 
definitely,”—Extract from Author's Preface. 


**These Sermons are full of Church teaching, and calculated to incul- 
cate love of, and reverence for, the Church of England and her services. 
It is hoped they will be specially useful in teaching the young. Mr. 
Barina-Goup has the poet's gift of throwing something of the bright- 
ness and clearness of his own intellect upon each truth of which he is 
speaking, and this gives his Sermons their peculiar power and persua- 
siveness. Almost every page has something worthy of admiration; 
some terse and brilliant definition ; some story or illustration. This is a 
volume of especial beauty and worth, and we are bound cordially to 
recommend it.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘‘Hach lesson is a nucleus of anecdotes and illustrations, fresh and 
always happy. The book is a good one.”—Guwardian. 


‘Rich in illustrations, widely gathered, and happily applied.” 
—Spectator. 
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Baring-Gould, Sabine, 1834-192h. 
The way of sorrows. Seven discourses ft 
lent. London, Skeffington & Son, 1887. 
viii, 92p. 18cm. 


“Thig series of soven lectures forms an intermdiate 
volume between "The trials of Jesus® and "The seven ls 
words," The first of the series is "The passion of Je: 
ece The last volume to complete the set on the passio 
be on the entonbment and the resurrection," 


1. Jesus Christ--Passion=-Sermons, I. Title. 
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